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Int/rl^f"^"^ volume contains much of the content of the Community College Govern- 
ance Conference held in Seattle on February 15-16, 1974. ^wnege wvern 

f rnnLS^allffn^J 'PP^^r®^/ forbidding volume, but as I began to read through it. 
I reai zed again how much of value to all of us was said durino the two dav? 2- 

rl^^^lJvA^ 25 Study session between representatives of the State Board for Community 
College Education and the Faculty Association of Community Colleges, the FACC^ore- 
Tr^^rVll' "k?®? J?*'^?^ ^^^^ leadership in reconiiiending campus governancr 
structures which provide all constituents with an appropriate sha^^in dlcisiSn-making, 

cannot, of course, impose governance structures on colleges as that matter 
is the prerogative of the local boards. A'so we are not convinced that anvon^ 
governance structure can serve the needs of every campus. ^ 

Perhaps the key point in the Governance Conference papers is that there arp manv 
governance models and many possible coiidsinations ofXm and that different ^^SLrhoc 
may be appropriate for differing times and circumstances. <J^^1^erent approaches 

m^Lrf.ff ^ concerns on behalf of many individuals and organizations regarding the 
present state of governance in the Washington conrounity college svstem and th^ Ro^^w 

.m.l'rnT'^^^tr^'' ^ ^i^^"^ existing7Scedu?e and efp^^ Si th each con- 
stituent group in the campus family the merits of alternative approaches 

Currently, a task force representing state and local board members is makina an py»m 
ination of the relative roles of the State Board and district t^Hstels 

In my closing remarks to the Governance Conference, I expressed the Hoop thaf a rnn 

Z"r' °" ^^'^ kind^f1o?loS!uMs appro ria?; 

Since the Governance Conference, several districts have undertaken district-level 
follow-up activities regarding governance procedures. The results so far ari Pnronr^n 
ing. and I hope every district will undertake similar activities ttiis year! 

Again, let me recommend to you the reading of this report. I think you will find it 
provides a great deal of insight into the subject of governance 



John C. Mundt 
State Director 
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THE GOVERNANCE CONFERENCE 



"Iio Shall Govern? The question assumes Increasingly greater importance in 

In'^s" f "^9"*'" """"t^on each year. Whire once the p?eside^t 

and the board clearly "ran" the institution, autocracy has bequn to aive wavto de- 
mands for participatory forms of institutional managS^ent from facSlty! s?2deJ?s and 
?h» ii/fr"^!'*^'''^- 1'" "° '•ecognized formula, no structure, no ^dll S ™2ets 
the requirements for in? tUutional management while accommodating thedemands of thl 
™ '"L"*,!'""""' ^"^ participation has emerged t. replace the Sid autocall c LJh^s 



of governance. 

Mom ^^^l^ef that an opportunity was needed to examine the governance pro- 

blem In a comprehensive manner, away from the heat of negotiations and the press of 
co?&a%'uuI^^ Kn'l ^^^^ ?epresentat1v1s 0? loZnfty 

Co eae FSSrltiin n^Jtl trustees and the State Board for Community 

Februf ry 15 aJd V 19^^^^^^^ ' workshop on community college governance on 

Invited speakers were: 

Or. Richard C. Richardson, Jr., President of Northampton Countr 
Area (Penna.) Community College and author of two books and 
many articles on governance. 

Mr. Alan R. Shark, Chairman of the City University of New York 
Student Senate and a graduate student in business and public 
administration at Baruch College. 

Professor Richard J. Frankie, Associate Professor of Highe- Educa- 
tion at George Washington University, specializing in community 
colleges, and the author of papers and articles on collective 
bargaining and governance. 

Senator W. Joseph Shoemaker. Chairman of the Joint Budget Com- 
mittee of the Colorado State Legislature and a Denver attorney. 

Dr. Frederic T. Giles. Professor and Dean of Education. Univer- 
sity of Washington, and former president of Everett Comtminitv 
College. 

This report includes two presentations by each of the four invited speakers 

ITZTn ^''^ ^^^'^^ constituent groups and a suwna^y ofthe la«l; 

by Dean Giles, and closing remarks by Mr. Mundt. »attcr 



Keynote Speakers 

Governance for the Two-Year 
College - rici-iard c. richardsoN/ jr. 

The Faculty Stake in 
Governance - ri chard j. frank ie 

The Student Stake in 
Governance - alAn r, shark 

The Public Interest and 

governance - W. JOSEPH SHOEMAKER 



GOVERNANCE FOR THE TWO YEAR COLLEGE 
by Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 
Northampton County Area Community 

College 
Bethlehem. PA 



in f^I!I^of^^'^!!^^,^?u^® beamed during periods of upheaval. Whatever the cost 
In terms of shibbollths and administrative anguish, our knowledgrof aovernanrl 

dec^'dI''%'bHp?'n?''' ''^^''^^'^^^y « « result of the ch^l^l^ s of'thf as ' 
m!n?r!"rn?i ®f "i"® l^^^^l ^90. George Hall, then Director of the Midwest Com- 
munity Col ege Leadership Program, could observe that our colleges lacked suffi- 
cient faculty invo vement in the decision making process^ Todlfcolle^^ 
LfJIf^"?."!/?'^'' °! ^''^ confronting the Reality of co lectiS? bf?allnina 

and the limits on board and administrative discretion which seem t^fol low in 

^.ITZ' TJ''' 'r''''' ' ^''^'^ ac?iJ?sm Which ^ile till in cm^ 

parison with some four year colleges and universities, was nonetheless a oro. 
fuund experience for a number of con^unity colleges1;Ki^'^?g^"if?c'I^t^*nflSe^^^^ 

c^a„^?r <^J^f"ssion of the topic of governance will be aided by a coiimon under- 
standing of terms. Administrative structure refers to the forLl SSizatio^ 

Sovernance stnicture involves committees, council? se^^^^^ 
and other bod es onl^HTilPthiriTrpiFticlpatlon byTore than a sinQ?; consJiL 
ency Parti cipative administration d^srrlhp. the behavior of adm nistra?Srs in" 
t ^nf^^H^^^r^ learned behavioral science skills are used to 1^0?^^^ 
c pa l^^a m?n s^;a^?oI^^^.^^^ goal definition and goal atta?ISent T?ti! 
lllrl J cn^;r« ^ effective administration. It does not require the pre- 
sence of specific governance structures nor does it rely upon the absence of a 
faculty union. Indeed, the presence of collective bargiining may Increase the 
need for administrators to understand and practice behaviors! ^"^'^^"e 

farticlEative governance by contrast Involves joint committees or othpr 

hutTtT?L'L7^ administrators and incrL^lT tSden s^^^^^^ 

bute to the decision making process for the college. ParticlDatlve aovernanrp tn 
function effectively requires administrators who understand and p^fcticr?^^^ 
niques of participative administration. Opinion is lililTd on whet£ fn insJ??., 

collective bargaining can contiLfto pra??ice 
fhr^^'f V effective joint committceror council i prior t^ 

J ?i y lnsti'?u??lns'wh,>h"?^ I''''''''' "^^ ''''''' UntiteSTrels oT'resSSnsi. 
„..3^::. .'"Stltutlons which lack a governarice structure at the time thev are or- 
ganized for conectlve bargaining are unlikely to develop one until se^er^l co^I 

J^.-r^""? jegotlated. The lack of governance strSctSres for InwIHnS faculty 
dLl^?:n'o"ra°"?L2??;nrorga'i?L!' '^"""^""^ ^^^^ * ^i9nmcl.t"'^lllXlt^'' 



af n.^^^'^rf "Report on Faculty Organization Study". (Report given 

at^Wayne State University Conference. January 23. 1965). cL^les Alexander? 



There is an old story cbout the agricultural extension agent who approached 
a fanner and began to tell him about all of the latest theories on increasing crop 
yield. After a few minutes the farmer interrupted him saying, "Hold on there 
young fellow, I already know inore about farming than I'm using." The story points 
to one of our problems. Mos of us have read books and articles which have of- 
fered extensive advice on how to improve our administrative oractices. What we 
need is a way of making sense out of what we know and of applying it so we don't 
spend an excessive amount of time m coping with complex procedures which provide 
marginal or non-existent returns. 

Institutions are complex phenomenon. In order to make them understandable 
in human terms we construct models intended to r "".e the number of variables 
with which trustees, administrators, faculty an udents have to work to carry 
out their responsibilities. Many practical boa»u niembers and administrators tend 
to underestimate the Importance of models and the theories on which they are based. 
It has been observed that human behavior is a self-fulfilling prophecy; that is, 
we tend to become what we think we are. If we visualize our institutions as educa- 
tional supermarkets and our students as customerr choosing courses off the shelf, 
this view will influence our values, our behavior and our architecture. 

There are three major models which currently compete for our attention in 
explaining why our colleges appear as they do. The first and best developed of 
these is the bureaucratic model. 2 Perhaps as recently as five years ago, few ad- 
ministrators would have questioned the capability of this model to explain the 
dynamics of our institutions. The bureaucratic model views a college as a formal 
structure with defined patterns of activity related to the functions spelled out in 
law and in policy decisions. The structure consists of a series of positions ar- 
ranged in the shape of a pyramid with each position having specified responsibili- 
ties,, privilf-ges, and competencies. 

The organization Is held together by authority which is delegated downward 
from the board of trustees and used by each level In the pyramid to control the 
actions of those at lower levels. Faculty and students occupy the lowest levels 
of the pyramid. The system of rewards is managed to provide greater benefits to 
thc;e at higher levels in the organization than at lower levels. 

Student activism and collective bargaining have forced us to take another look 
at the assumptions of the bureaucratic model. As educators, we have always been 
somewhat uncomfortable with this model as evidenced by our statements about the im- 
portance of students even when our actions have indicated we don't really believe 
in their Importance except when we can do so without inconveniencing those at 
higher levels in the pyramid. Of course some of us have tried to change our organi- 
zations by drawing the pyramid upside down or by changing its shape to a circle. 
Exercises in the geometry of organizational charts do not, however, change values 
or attitudes so staff members have adapted to these innovations by behaving in the 
same ways as they always have. After all, each of us has been reared in a highly 
bureaucratic society and we know the shape of social arrangements and who fits where 
regardless of any Madison Avenue efforts to make us believe that up is really down. 



2 Robert K. Merton , Social ThzoXtf and Social StfLuctuKt, The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 111., 1963, p. 195. 



So the bureaucratic model is stm very much alive and constitutes the domi- 
5iil!n Hr'^D I" "^^^ community colleges. Such new approaches to accountability 
as Planning, Progranming. Budgeting Systems (PPBS) are clearly based on bureau- 
cratic assumptions relative to the extent to^^lch every action in an organization 
f^L ?h! fSn P^^-^fe-^^ned goals and the extent to which controls administered 
£ ^""Pw^"? efficiency. And it must be added that this state of 

rinirl l y "° T?^"' und»s rable. The administrative structures of our colleges 
reflect bureaucratic assumptions and for that reason are quite efficient in carry- 

responsibilities. Developing and adSinisterin.) a bud^e?! ^ 
hM?Mlr^ ' f®': operating and maintaining a physical plant and similar responsi- 
bilities require above all effective coordination. Delegating such responsibilities 
and frustration.'"^'"''"' administrative staff can only lead to incredible confision 

f ^^^^^ currently available as a way of describing how our colleges 

Sh^I n/^rt- 'fP^" ^°"«^«P^ of shared authority.3 Collegium, joint parti?!- 

In lhaZ a^J^irlK'^'Inf rr"'?" governance arrangements based 

on Shared authority. The structure of governance for a shared authority model in- 
cludes joint committees and an all college forum or senate. While an adm1nistra?1ve 

^tr^^Jr^,- ' ''T'"^ '".^''^ '^'"'^ authority model, the Importance of admini- 
strators IS not nearly so evident. Status symbols such as special parkinq and 
depth of carpeting and exotic plants in the office tend to b^ subdued In the inter- 
ests of improving communication and reducing hostility. Students, faculty and ad- 

nf" hl'S?"' °" 2 ^r!* "^'"^ ^'^^ informality In genera is the Srder 

of the day. Faculty and students, Instead of being at the bottom of a pyramid are 
part of a community composed of equal partners. Authority is not delegated down- 
ward as in the bureaucratic model; rather trustees share their authority with stu- 
J' r ""V^ 'I ''^^^ ^rf"^^»'Strators. Students and facuUy^«un?cate 
?Je"in'{^rr;^L'^Sa1L'buf'" ''^" ''""^' '^^"'^^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^-^^^ 

Jdt^ ^T' ^"r?3"Cdtic counterpart, the participative governance model has had 
Its share of problefns. Community colleges have been noted for their growth and the 
rapid turnover of student populations. One of the strengths of participative 
governance is the emphasis it places upon iucb learned behaviors as rational deci- 
sion making m the group setting. This ontential strength has also been one of the 
great weaknesses. Students and faculty have not behaved as theorized In the ab- 

llrTonJi a?a?^??LMS^'°f'* ^^^^^^""9 the freedom to develop as a license to pursue 
personal gratification frequently at the expense of group welfare. Administrators 
nlJL^ r^^- understanding of the capabilities of a governance structure have dele- 
gated coordinating functions, bogqing down cormilttees and senates in masses of trivia 
nM^.^'f^i^^f^J^^^'^^^^^S committees do not always understand the difference between 
pol cy formulation and admmistrat.on. sometimes resulting in poor execution of 
decisions ana reduced administrative morale. e^ei.uT.ion ot 

J^J^ '"^"y °^ problems of the shared authority model 

can be traced to Its improper use in response to threats of student activism or 
faculty organization. The collegium requires above all a sense of comnunitv and a 
commitment to decision making through rational processes. It falls Splet^ly as 
a response to confrontation or conflict because It incorporates no procedures for 
the effective exercise of sanctions. 



-^Richardson, et a) . .GavcAnancz ^o^l thz Tiw YzoA CoCiccte, Prentice 
1, Inc., ig72. 
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The most attractive aspect of the shared authority mod**! is that it repre- 
sents everyone's first choice as what a college ought to oe. The concept of com- 
munity as representative of relationships among students, faculty and administrators 
is much more appealing than the authority relationships of the bureaucratic model. 
Participative governance can be very effective in managing change of a lasting nature 
because U offers a way of modifying fundamental attitudes and values through group 
processes, a characteristic missing In the other two models. Consulting with 
groups clearly improves administrative decision making because of the opportunity 
provided to test faculty and student reaction before a policy is announced In- 
volvement in the decision making process strengthens the level of comnitment to goal 
attaireront for participants. The collegium process of Interaction and influence 
orrersan institution a continuing opportunity to renew Itself, testing current 
values and attitudes in the light of new circumstances, and modifying its policies 
and structures accordingly, ^ 

^ wJ?® *!!^r? f"^ ^^^^ recent model of college organization has been advanced by 
0. Victor Baldrldge based on his study of New York University.'* The political 
model views the Institution as a shifting coalition of power blocs and vested in- 
terests. Authority in the political model derives not so much from the board of 
trustees as from the power of interest groups operating within a social context. 

Administrative offices and joint committees or senates are less Important in 
the political model either as a source of authority or as a procedure for making 
decisions. The Interests and priorities of students, faculty, administrators and 
trustees are different. These differences lead to conflict. Pressures to resolve 
the conflict come from the social context In the form of legislative action, or- 
ganized expressions of concern and public opinion in general. Decisions about the 
conflict are made throughout the institution by a variety of groups who are in- 
terested in the Issue. Ultimately decisions are legitimated through a legislative 
process culminating in a contractual form of agreement spelling out the constraints 
within which all parties must function In executing a decision. Compromises reached 
during the process of conflict resolution serve as the basis for new conflict and 
so the cycle continues. 

In the political model, collective bargaining replaces administrative structure 
and joint committees as the focus of the decision making process. The experience of 
institutions that have M an opportunity to live with collective bargaining for a 
significant period of time raises questions about the effectiveness of an adversarial 
approach in dealing with issues not necessarily involving conflict. Faculty members 
sometimes opt for collective bargaining to strengthen their role in the decision 
making process. A procedure, which Involves three to five faculty members with a 
comparable number of administrators and making all of the significant decisions that 
win affect professional staff for one to three years under conditions of secrecy 
may result in less Involvement rather than more. In addition, bargaining tables have 
only two sides. While efforts have been made to include students on one side or the 
other or as neutral observers, no generally accepted m?thod of student Involvement 
currently exists. The assumption that student Interests will be a primary concern of 
either faculty or administrators is no more convincing for the political model than 
it was for the bureaucratic model. The characters are essentially unchanged, only 
the titles have been changed to protect the guilty. The political model also makes 

^Victor J. Saldridge, Po;ve/t and Conduct in thz U^Uve^sltu, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1971. 



some hlqhly questionable assumptions about the winingness of faculty and students 
to tolerate, high levels of involvement In legislative processes over extended periods 

Despite the limitations of the political model, it is apparent that it offers 
the l^est explanation of the significant variables i^ collegrgovernancrdirinrt^^ 
SJovi r?nnn!;r« ^^^^^^ bureaucratic model nor the s^aSty Si 
r?a^i-u?ri^^ °' procedures for dealing with conflict. The political Irodel offers 
!h .2 responsive to social concerns and culminating in a contract 

^ ^PV^^ enforced by the courts. Authority is not nebulous paternalism 
from a board of trustees; it takes the form of sanctions as concrete as an i^jSnc- 
a^S oMioaHoi.''^ ^^"^'-^^^^ P^^^^se concern?ng prerogatives 
and Obligations. Change In policies can occur more easily because existina under- 
standings are codified and then subjected to periodic review e^^s^^^S «"«Jer- 

f4A.,c^fI!]^^'' lu^^ P?'^'" J suggested the assumptions we make about our institu- 
tion? and each other strongly Influence what we '-nd to becoir-*. This point has im- 
portant implications for governance of community .^llegerirthe futurf Two of the 
Tor'lt l^'l Shared authority, can be lermed coJsensus^iels 

For the bureaucratic nwdel to function effectively there has to be general aareem^nt 
about the nature and the level of authority to be exercised by the of trul?ees 

e fe? ve?r l^e^]^ ^harL'^'^lSJr^ J'?" '1' <^«9^s^ons will be Impleme^ Id'"' 
hnlrH nn!l^; K Shared authority model, there Is still consensus about 

?S r^nrpcfnLt ■ ''^'^^"S "^^^^ bo^rd and its agents 

H.rf^I^f?^^'^^ groups who exercise delegated powers in rational ways. The poll- 

Jl^eJs^nd d?ff™ J^^^^ consensus ab^ut iSard 

^^!*L • ^^^^erences of opinion are compromised through negotiation then Incor- 

is lorce! ''^'"'^ authority for tKe tte it 

oh..c?^^°"^^^*"®"^^ of community colleges we are faced with the necessity of 

U n.rt '^^"^ ^"'^ institutions. In addition o^r choice 

exercise little or no Influence. We tend to see the models as alternatives for 1n- 

so ve I??'i.'?^Sf th'^r„i""''- ^" ''^ ^'•Sanlzed In which ^Sse we t^y to 

solve all issues through consensus procedures or we are organized and must therefore 
view every decision from an adversarial point of view. "^^^ tneretore 

Let me give an example of how this view creates problems. Recently I visited 
a multi-campus institution in which considerable sentiment in favor Sfco lee? vf 
bargaining existed among the faculty. The state legislature was considering a bill 
to authorize co lectlve bargaining and a number of faculty leaders from the Insti- 
tution were actively lobbying for its passage. Administritorrfelt tSreatene^a^ 
the r changing assumption about relationships with the faculty was reflected in their 
actions. In a very controversial decision an assistant campus director refused two 
members of the faculty approval to attend a professione' meeting of the site educa- 

JLso 'fo'r'?iI°.".??iS'«f ' ? "Z'"' '''''''' collective bargafnlng 'lhf 

^® 5^^®" involved concern about the faculty members missinq classes 

However approval for attending this meeting had always been given routinely in the 

IVnLi mf^'n ""^^^^ ^''^^^y ^^"-^ ^e**^ 9^ven pemllsloX S atSInd p?ofel 

s onal meetings on the sime day under essentially identical circumstances The onlv 
difference was the posture on collective bargaining by the spiSfng^rg^nlLllonl! 
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I have also observed the all or nothing attitude of trustees who are shocked 
by a faculty decision to adopt collective bargaining. Under such circumstances 
it is not uncommon for trustees tc take positions in opposition to the faculty 
even when common sense would dictate that no actual difference of opinion need 
exist. Supporting this response is the conmunity college version of the Salem 
witch hunters in the form of trustees who have gained notoriety through misit»nage- 
ment of their own institutions, thereby becoming experts in reacting to particularly 
excessive student or faculty actions. They ride arou-d the countryside L-xhorting 
other trustees to take idiotic positions to show the iiculty and students who is 
boss. Only slightly less destructive are the professional negotiators who have 
mastered the process of collective bargaining at the expense of losing sight of the 
objectives of the institutions they represent. From the Icft^ heights of the two 
or three contracts they have negotiated, they reconmend turn\. ? institutional re- 
lationships into a giant chess game where every movement invokes strategy aimed at 
controlling the spaces by manipulating the pieces. 

There are alternatives to witch hunts and chess games for administrators, trus- 
tees and faculty. There is no single model that can help us understand and cope 
with all of the complex issues that swirl around our colleges in the seventies. A 
combination of the three models judiciously applied to take advantage of their 
strengths and to minimize their weaknesses offers our brightest hope. Effective 
planning and coordination require a competent bureaucratic organization. If we are 
to retain any of the humanistic values traditionally associated with the orocess of 
higher education we must take advantage of every opportunity to use the rational 
group processes of the collegium. If we are to solve the harsh issues of allocation 
of resources, staff welfare, and security, we have no choice but to subnit our 
di^'ferences to the give and take of the bargaining process. 

There is evidence to suggest that institutions are in fact learning to mix models 
to achieve their objectives. Some faculties have held back from requesting bargain- 
ing unit certification because ways have been found to use governance structures ef- 
fectively to deal with issues related to the curriculum and the program of services. 
Issues involving economics and welfare are submitted to an Informal bargaining pro- 
cess which follows very closely the procedures established for formal collective bar- 
gaining. Guarantees are provided to ensure that unilateral action will not take place 
In changing personnel policies of Importance to the faculty. 

In another college that has been involved extensively in collective bargaining 
for five years, faculty and administrators are now meeting quietly to explore the 
development of a governance structure to which some of the decisions now being made 
by the bargaining teams can be delegated. This is a much more difficult way of 
mixing models. The small number of faculty and administrators who presently serve 
on the bargaining teams for this college have become accustomed to making all of the 
really important decisions. As a result their status has been enhanced. Both ad- 
ministrative and faculty neootiators are resisting the development of a governance 
structure because they are aware that this will reduce their importance. 

Consensus leads to cooperation. Conflict breeds resistance. For this reason 
it Is important to keep as many decisions as possible off the collective bargaining 
table. This can be done o.ily by administrators who understand and practice the 
skills of participative administration. Such administrators know how to establish 
goals and to measure their attainment without destroying the motivation of their sub- 
ordinates. Participative administrators are team players not eipire builders. Parti- 
cipative aoministrators encourage clear communication and use involvement in decision 
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tl^rZTrirAillli^^^^^^^^ coaching, 
and evaluated objectives and clSse^nJr«?»?^f D^!/?'"!f supervisor established 

to make the decision on wMch aooroach wi? hf^^^^ ?^ ^^'^^"^^ ^^^^ be able 

effect of participative administration u S^^eral, however, the 

structure and therefore to broaden the lln^. ^"crease confidence in the administrative 
consensus techniques as opoSsedlS cSnfMct L^HrfL'?? ^^IK'^^V ^? "^^^^ '^^^^^^ 
havior. Institutions seekinrto inJprr.mJ S'^'^J^^^^?^^^^ learned be- 

niore decision makinrthrough^cJnsens!^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^° accomplish 

careful plan of staff development ^^^^^'^^^^ need to coiranit themselves to a 

therr?s\°':equencf ^McrcInTd^^ I''''' J''''^' *° that 

training sessionHnd sLf^annlir^^ f which must be followed beginning with 

the devIlopmen?af equenL can^ eaf ns^tuJio^'Jn^^ / ^V^""'' understand 

such as management by objectives or romnUv I.C! P^""^® '"^o advanced applications 
necessary groundwork Thfui^a^uL^Jr^^ governance systems without laying the 

clusions'agour?"'effeJ??ven"L''of'th^^^^^^^^ '''' ^'''y -Justified con- 

foculed on^\aK^lo°Ul ""Sh'l^ri'hlSe'nol^J f '"'y^ ^-ior Colleges 
would be willing to bet that mo.? I? L published report I 

It is always ealie? t^^e?&\ ^ 1^S'fenL?l^"e^ 'Z'l'' ^-^^^^P^-t. 
d^ll^^eT^;-^^^^^^^^^ 

in behavioral science and al^Mrt^ .^Mf^^ f"'"" the insights developed 

We can have a better hu™n ln^?onSenI «^d ?™!!!;:^ instances in the industrial setting, 
do it administration will haJe JoT^cL^"!'?!''.*? attainment but in order to 
idiosyncrasies. * ^'=^«"<:e less a melange of personal 
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THE FACULTY STAKb' IN G OVERNANCE 
byiraiar3"J. Prankle ' 
Associate Professor of Higher Education 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 



At the heart of many controversies regarding community- junior colleges and 
universities is the issue of governance. Hydra-headed, governance issues have 
provoked major questions: faculty power, their stake in gover-^^.nce. the changing 
power of students, institutional goals and social involvenent, and the ever-pre- 
sent problems created by communication gaps. There has been a proliferation of 
studies, reports and textbooks on governance in recent years which have investigated 
and reviewed past knowledge and recent experience.^ Particularly recent and rele- 
vant for the topic of this Symposium is Dr. Richardson's book entitled Governance 
for the Two- Year Col lege .2 In addition, very recent developments such as decreasTng 
student enrollments, stringent financial contractions, resultant non-renewal and 
dismissal of faculty, both tenured and non-tenured, new federal definitions of 
post-secondary education." and U.S. Supreme Court legal decisions (i.e., Sinder- 
mann and Roth Cases) have caused college faculties at all levels to reconsider their 
roles in institutional governance. Pivotal to understanding the Issues involved is 
the study of power and authority relationships. In recent years at no other formal 
level of education have faculty members been more militant to pressure to participate 
more directly in the two-year college. By traditional organization, the operation 
of colleges and universities has been based upon the establishment of a hierarchy of 
authority, which has served to define points where specific decisions will be made— 
that IS, where the best information exists and where participation is at the op- 
timum. Basic to this approach has been the attempt to afford in the organization 
the opportunity to work and to make decisions as an academic team. 

However, the concept of "teamwork," as viewed by social and behavioral scientists 
or of peer or collegial relationships and participation differ markedly from the 
traditional hierarchial. bureaucratic approach. The difference may be sensed in a 
distinction made by Barnard between people as "objects to be manipulated' and as 
"subjects to be satisfied. "3 p ^ 

As the community college has emerged as a full partner In the field of higher 
education, many of its faculty members have come to feel strongly that they are 
peers among themselves and. indeed, of the administrative officers. These percep- 
tions of functional roles have become a major factor of conflict; the conflict has. 
in turn, fostered the concept of "shared authority." As Richardson et al. have 
written, directing the efforts of the faculty from the top of the hierarchy of 
authority has become questionable at best. 

Faculty disenchantment with the traditional form of governance directs itself 
particularly at the organizational form of faculty participation, which in the two- 
year colleges, like most higher education institutions, is the traditional faculty 
council (or academic senate), a representative, legislative body. A definite part 
^ ^'t derives its representative status from the authority 

Of the whole facilty. Needless to say, some faculty councils are willed much 
authority and others, very little. (It is to be noted that formal organization 
carries no guarantee of effectiveness.) 



'Jneasiness with this traditiDnal internal form of faculty participation has 
led to many college faculties throughout i.,gher education to seek unity and 
strength by promoting a second form, an "external" organization— such as, for 
example, the American Association of University Professors (AAUP). the National 
Education Association (NEA), and the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) The 
most significant of the "external" organizations have been the local professorial 
unions of the AFT, which have been formed at public and private universities, but 
are strongest and most widespread In the community colleges. In general, these 
external organizations have in the past served as lobbyists or pressure groups 
and have not been active participants in the formal decision-making process. 

However, now the bargaining agency, whatever form it takes, involves direct, 
legal shared authority," and it differs markedly from the previous forms because 
the process it involves is one of direct confrontation or an adversary relation- 
ship. Implicit in this process of accommodation or "antagonistic cooperation" are 
outright tests of power among the negotiators. In recent years, both unions and 
professional associations have acted as formal bargaining agents. This approach 
has made significant gains in the recent years, especially in the two-year colleges 
.... While faculty members in approximately 150 two-year colleges across the 
nation are rejecting the traditional, bureaucratic, hierarchical style in favor of 
a concept of distribution and sharing of authority to foster the creative potentiali- 
ties of the faculty and administration, the aspiration to power, the contemplation 
ot It, and the movement toward it, may. each or all, differ significantly from the 
actual exercise of it. In a relationship of power one is always tempted to consider 
and quote Lord Acton's famous bromide that, "Power corrupts. Absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely." Everyone seems to know about this. Far fewer, I believe, are 
aware of a related, but significantly different commentary by George Bernard Shaw. 
Power, he said, does not corrupt men. But fools in positions of power corrupt 
power. Let us leave to either theologians or to indivMual conscience the ques- 
tions related to the corruption of men. 

Power may, of course, assume variant forms, and its exercise exhibits differing 
functions: but, on the academic scene,* the emergent manifestation has been pre-empted 
from the industrial experience. Thus, organized drives for recruitment by the NEA 
and the AFT and even the Teamsters are well under way, and continual efforts to 
adapt organizational policy to the emergence of collective bargaining are evident 
in the deliberations of the AAUP. 

What are some observations of collective bargaining at the community college 
level? The essence of the process must first be understood. Well over a decade 
ago a scholarly analyst attempted to provide some insight. 

The theory underlying collective bargaining 
is that if the parties bargain in good faith they 
will practically always reach an agreement. . .Col- 
lective bargaining does not force the parties to 
agree. It is merely the procedure most likely 
to produce satisfactory agreements when employed 
in good faith by both parties.^ 

However palatable this viewpoint may prove to be, it must nonetheless, be 
amplified to be appreciated. _ There is clearly inherent in its innovation by faculty 
a determined effort to diminish or at least substantially alter previously existing 



administrative or Board of Control prerogatives, whether stated or assumed. 



Collective bargaining. . .is essentially a power 
relationship and a process of power acconimodation. 
The essence of bargaining is compromise and conces- 
sion-making on matters over which there is conflict 
between the parties involved in bargaining. The 
avowed theoretical purpose and practical effect of 
collective bargaining is to grant employee organiza- 
tions an increasing control over the decision- 
making process of management. 6 

To the extent that this evaluation is accurate, a number of questions are 

S!"!""!!?.:.... L®??'"^!?". ^? ^^^^ ^^^l^®® administrative posture determined 

^^^^ 

be sus- 




> .. ... . — — v.w..v...««. «,.w essentially 

ful time, while such coirmiitment by the faculty will not only be part time but also 
peripheral to their basic function, teaching. A substantial cofranitment to decision- 
making by the faculty would tend to immerse them in "administrative" activities at 
the expense of teaching. 

To a certain measure, faculty pursuit of power may emerge as a reaction against 
bureaucratic tendencies within administration and as a form of protest against de- 
personalization of faculty-administrative relationships. 7 To the extent that this 
is true. It would seem possible that inherent frustrations will be generated if the 
thrust of the faculty power apparatus is toward formalization of faculty-administra- 
tive relationships and is sustained and/or intensified. The tendency would seem to 
be to develop, within whatever framework embraced by the faculty to channel power, 
a bureaucracy of leadership all its own-thus, creating an eventual estrangement be- 
tween leadership and membership as an "aAninistration" appears within faculty 



Further, as the exercise of faculty power continues there is bound to be some 
internal disagreement on emphases. Issues, directions, tactics, means, or ends, with 
a possible congealing of assent and dissent groupings. Thus, the potential for 
majority-iTiinority schism would impend. Where this occurs, politics is likely to 
intrude with contested elections for leadership posts and create a probable over- 
turn of leaders and/or reversal of positions. As a result, the character and direc- 
tion of leadership could change significantly. 

Faced with both external as well as internal rivalry, leadership would find the 
bargaining process not only the determinant of a contract but also of one's "political 
career in faculty leadership. If such be the case, a certain wariness of compromise 
may occur and a degree of rigidity result which would De detrimental to the accom- 
modation process so vital to the resolution of power comfrontations. 

In candor, however, a greater danger lurks for the effective conduct of the 
bargaining process. It will be difficult to sustain for extended periods of ti^ne 
the dedication of time and effort which this process demands, and the faculty may 
well be wary of those willing to make such a continuing commitment to an activity 
peripheral to their basic function of teaching. If rotation or displacement of 
leadership should occur, a period of educative experience will be required for 
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those not readily attuned to the power accoiranodation process. This period may well 
be a luxury that can be ill afforded in our fast-moving situation. 

It does seem extremely probable that another aspect of educative experience 
will be necessary. Idealism seems to be high among the faculty. The adjustment 
process would entail the delineation of the distinction between the desirable 
!u 2opMe. What should be characteristic of a protest movement of quality. 
♦ w 1??^^?^^"^ "^^"^ ^ suitable business of a power struggle. 

L"d^u1tran';?ge"?t';eclifyNr ''''' ''''''' ^^^^"^^ '"'^''''^ 

Such \dealism may cause the faculty to rebel against the concept of compro- 
mise—a keystone of successful bargaining. But where compromise is regarded as 
noI!''!?wLr^\f ^^^1 surrender or the sacrifice of principle, it will certainly 
^ f ; ^r^^u® ^es^^^ed as a strength rather than a weakness and as 

a function of, rather than a desertion of, integrity. 8 

••..J!i;?"^ ^^^s. the bargaining table eschews the abstract, the theoretical, the 
academic consideration. It is a place where men face practical problems and 
attempt practical solutions in a practical manner. "What will you settle for?" 
and Upon what basis can we make a deal?" are questions alien, even repugnant! 
to the Idealist. But, to the bargainer they represent the omnipresent bases for 
resolution of conflict. Embracing all of this review of negotiations is the need 
for understanding what transpires at the bargaining table. When veteran faculty 
gain experience in negotiation they learn it Is unquestionably an act of contest 
However, the benefit of the process would seem greater if it couid be recognized' 
that It is a conflict of roles-not of persons.' "Collective bargaining is merely 
one manifestation of human relations. It can succeed only where there is desire 
to show mutual resoect and recognition of the rights and responsibilities of both 

^IH "^^^ ^^^■^c e^^o'^* discernible in the preparation 

and development of faculty organizations on the one hand, and associations of ad- 
ministrators and boards on the other. 

Without deterring responsible men and women in education from the use of 
power, one could suggest the wisdom of the prophet Mohammed: "He is the best of 
men who dis ikes power," Power is a means of value, even perhaps virtue, but only 
tragically is it an end in Itself. uul umy 

Some will inevitably question the propriety and the applicability of collective 
bargaining to the community college as a segment of higher education. For approxi- 

Vights SrinilSlzation^" ' "^'"^ ^" ^^^^ 9^^"^' 

There is a problem, however, that touches upon this somewhat. Should the tradi- 
tional prerogatives of faculty and the current legal prerogatives of a bargaining 
agent not coincide or. even, in some cases, collide, how are they to be reconciled? 

! matter worthy of some concern. For example, one Item in question seems 
to be the role of the faculty, as such, vis-a-vis the administration In an institu- 
tion where bargaining prescribes wages, hours, and mrking conditions on a labor- 
management basis. Warning of a potential dilemma was made in a dissenting stat©nent 
by Bierstedt and Machlup in the majority report of the Special Committee on Representa. 
tion of Economic Interests of the American Association of University Professors- 
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The AAwP, in short, has always maintained 
that the operation o1 a university is one of 
shared responsibility. Once an exception is 
made, no matter how extraordinary the circum- 
stances, the situation is radically transformed 
into one of antagonistic and even hostile oppo- 
sition. Once this happens— even once— we become 
employees of an administration and of a governing 
board. Once this happens the administration is 
no longer working for us, but we are working for 
it. 10 

^ No labor organization maintains that it should determine or even be involved 
in the composition of management any more than it would be willing to concede any 
management role in delineation of its own affairs. Any faculty worth its salt 
would assert its right to be an effective voice in the determinations of admini- 
stration. This dileirena has yet to be resolved. 

Evolving from this, however, is the question of whether valid expectations 
of productive outcomes can be generated as the bargaining table is approached. 
The successful avoidance of impasse and the prevention of crises would seem de- 
pendent on this, even though neither is assured. 

If we review all of the college professors, librarians and student counselors 
organized into some form of colT-^ctive bargaining arrangement, we find 82,300 
faculty members on 308 campuses out of a total of 540,000 full-time faculty at 
2.900 colleges and universities. After an initial surge in the late 60' s and 
early 70's a definite slowdown nationally is observable. For exampte, in 1966 
total institutions with bargaining agents numbered 11 with 3,000 members. By 
1971, membership reached 67,300; in 19/2, 79,500. But in 1973, the year the job 
and salary crunch began to be strongly felt, the increase was less than 3,000.11 

Union officials give two reasons for the slowdown. The first is that the 
late 60' s brought together most of the campuses whose faculties were eager and 
ready for unionization. The second reason, according to Robert Simpson of the 
NEA, may be that "employment insecurity anrang some faculties Is causing them to 
teeter, and they're not convinced that a union can actually protect them."i2 A 
third reason is that many college teachers may be changing their minds about 
abandoning their traditional feelings of collegiality and professionalism. Last 
but not least, the literature shows that educational leaders have become more 
effective in introducing new and creative models of participation in the governance 
and administration of colleges, particularly at the level of the community- junior 
college. 

Conclusion 

Power confrontations may be productive and even necessary; they should, however, 
be recognized for what they are, and wnat they are not. They are not exercises in 
logic or reason--emotionalism is far more prevalent. Neither are they means for 
determining who is right. They are. rather, the means for determining who is 
stronger. Under these conditions, it is my considered opinion that the average fac- 
ulty member across the country is not "power" oriented and will choose another 
vehicle for the resolution of conflict. Their values, preferences, attitudes and 
their v/ay of life dictate maximizing other social interaction processes. 
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There is yet one more consideration. Collective bargaining, thus far, has 
failed to evidence a creative impulse and to demonstrate the contributory effect 
claimed by some of its most ardent advocates. It is concerned primarily and al- 
most exclusively, with distributive functions-the "sharing" of the available 
power and resources. 

Neither by initiation nor acceptance has the bargaining agent t.ius far offered 
anything to satisfy the student segment of non-faculty staff needs of the community 
couege and, indeed, the public reaction, often adverse, to the work stoppages may 
discourage both legislator and voter from the urgently needed acceleration of such 
support. It is this that may prove to be the real test of the viability of faculty 
power in governance. ^ ^ 
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THE STUDENT STAKE IN GOVERNANCE 
ny Alan k. Shark ~ 

Chairman, City of New York 
Student Senate 



The subject we talked about today is models. We've talked about two. we've 
talked about governance and we've talked aboi!t collective bargaining. I think the 
key hare is that they are Interrelated. When I was young. I put together models 
made by Aurora. You would make them yourself by using airplane glue. Whether it 
was a ship or plane, those were the models that I was most accustomed to. I would 
have a diagram and I would put it together by the numbers and I would really enjoy 
n. I would either take It out to the park with me or play In the bathtub with it 
depending upon whether 1t was meant to float or not. 

When you get older you realized that models are something sexual and that they 
appear in magazines or on television. One took a new Interest In models. 

Then one goes to school and learns that there's another kind of model which Is 
much more difficult. That Is the Invisible model. I couldn't understand it when 
people started talking about black-box theory. Inputs and outputs. Suddenly there 
is another model and it Is invisible and It Is very easy to write about and critize 
It and boy, it s something we're still confused about. That's one of the reasons 
why we are here today, to discuss Invisible models. But invisible models have a way 
of landing themselves on paper. I've had a lot of experience In governance and cer- 
tain things look great on paper. A perfect example was Hunter College's in the 
University of New York's governance plan. It was a bound document and many colleges 
copied it immediately as soon as they saw It because It was an academic senate, and 
tt included over 200 people-it had maintenance workers In It, It had clerical staff. 
It Included everybody. . .alumni and everybody that normally would not be Included in 
any governance plans that I have seen, reviewed and worked with. We said, "Wow,'' this 
IS really great and the City University is very proud of it." The student body presi- 
dent there Invited me to take a look at It, and he didn't look all that excited, but 
It was a beautiful plan. I looked It over and I said, "this really could work. It 
does include all the segments of the community of interest on the campus." We were 
all very excited about It. We had people coming from all over the country and writing 
to -bout It and asking us if we have a copy of the plan, and I realized there 
were ny plans that were copied from this model .. .again, model. 

I walked in the door. It was quiet outside and I said, "Oh my god, that's it." 
There were 200 screaming people who could not really understand it. They were just 
sitting there, a reflection- of an invisible model written on paper, and suddenly 
finding themselves totally aghast at what they had created. It certainly was a mons- 
ter and It did not work. It does not work to this day. So we do see a lot of things 
on paper and It's kind of hard when we see them transformed into reality. And this 
was a perfect example. 

Students are talking about models in regard to academic governance. I was al- 
most surprised, "Gee, you're still talking about governance, It's kind of a dead is- 
sue In many areas." But It has been revived because of collective bargaining. The 
students have the great frustration of not having the armies of people behind them, 
or the press following them wherever they go, and anything they say published. We're 
living in new times, in times which I perhaps prefer and feel more comfortable with. 
No governmental body can sustain the kind of activism that we found in the late 60s 
and early 70s. Whether it be government or schools or whatever, you just can't 
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sustain that kind of activism. But it certainly did open the doors. It opened 
the doors for students who finally realized they are an important part of the 
academic community of interest. We've had all sorts of things coming out of it 
that I think are rather important. . .a position paper on student powers and rights 
by the American Federation of Teachers. . .the National Education Association also 
came out with a plan entirely regarding students as far as their rights to organize 
and their rights to have a student government. That was very significant. Almost 
every campus adopted something like this "^udent Rights, Code of Conduct and Disci- 
plinary Procedures." This one happens to be from Temple University. Also "Students 
are Citizens," which is a pamphlet I helped to prepare back in the days when I was 
in community college. 

Just for your information, since everybody else has such marvelous credentials 
in the area of community colleges. I can only say that I have gone to two of them... 
day, night and summer. ..and graduated with honors and also that I was a student 
body president at Staton Island Community College before going on. So I am keenly 
aware of the problems and the problems of governance are actually different from 
those of a four-year college. I think you have a unique opportunity in this state 
in that your age group here is much older than in, say. City Unive'-sity. So many 
of the arguments we hear on the East Coast are really unfounded here as far as 
maturity and, of course, the magic word "continuity." But Til get into that very 
shortly. 

There are many things that have been spoken about on governance and the first 
thing that I think was adequately covered was, "How did we get to this point in 
time?" People identify student activism with the VietNam War, with the shooting and 
violence of Kent State. But yet when we trace back, certain evidence is found that 
campus unrest really began quite a bit before that. These were the national bench- 
marks that put people together and brought people together. But certainly the dis- 
enchantment of the young was reflected clearly before that; I would say about five 
years before that. I think it really caR.e about, if I can speak in such general 
terms, with the disenchantment over college, or suddenly looking into what was hap- 
pening to them during their time in college. I think in the 50s, when we had this time 
of passivity, it was a time when people went by certain rules and a different set of 
standards, and that was simply this: "You put up with my curriculum, my cafeteria, 
my academic lifestyle, my classroom, my 40 minutes, my term papers, my asslgnements 
and yowwill have a piece of the promised land." In many cases they did. People at 
that point got good jobs not by where they went or what they took, but because they 
had a college degree. As that increased, people began to question, "Whafs happening 
to that content, what's happening within that four-year period of time?" As more 
people became aware of that time slot and what was happening while they were there; 
because of Inflation, because of the rise in unemployment, people began to look 
around. I think that is one of the major areas where students started to realize 
their connection with the outside society, aside from the fact that through the 
media, they became a more mature body as far as being aware of things. But once 
this group suddenly became aware, the era of governance was created. 

We talked earlier this morning about how the name governance was acti-.ally 
created. It is a kind of unusual term, but it certainly implies shared decision- 
making. But students were never considered a part of the academic conwiunity of 
interest until the riots, until the disruptions. Suddenly the American Civil 
Liberties Union and many other organizations said, "yes, students are indeed citi- 
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zens and they should enjoy nghts as other citizens, should enjoy priveleaes as 
other cuuens, and should have a say in the decision-m^iking proLsr» w^^ L 
ter governance. That became a big issue and it still is. P'^^^®^^- "^^^ 

.PpmJJn kI'^'^kJ^^^ ^''^ ''^'"9 ^''^ ^''O"^ campus to campus. But it 

seems to be that we are competing with two basic forces, not we here/ per se but 

J^r^MoK^r^S"' ^!;^"- who want to maintain the "awdSic fnteqHtv 

through academic senates." and those who want to take care of economic i^upf ^ ^ 
through the process of collective bargaining. economic issues 

Then we have a third school of thought, which is combine thp tx^ Th;.*. k« 

their salaries put Jnto that contract?" Then they wil? ha e total ^pen scopfjf 

c^rnVrVX^arrwa'tShlnSlMf' tl'T^''KT''"' ^^^'^ th??ugtoSt'the 

contract 4 fa^vou J?»! i?m,tf5?f* S"", anything can be pit Into that 

tuiitiagc. so Tar you have limitations with your scooe of baroainlna hpro (.> 

thP rl^ttZ^^^I^' '^^ talking about in reference to governance usually start with 

the charter. Many groups might take a semester or a year just to aet a ctertir alnn» 

r«n5'?orJ;in^!;Lf ^ ""^ ""^ "^t" 'he nex s?e?! and si we're 
U^JI^sUv f Af'° ^'"™,Jo<'1e5' to form bodies, to form bodies. At City 

fi^tZtii aisay?"""-"'^ ^pp--v^?o^a^''i;d^?:iKo„ 

« rhJ?L^^^® ^^^^ governance plans, though. One is through the vehicle of 
a charter, a structure to accommodate greater sharing of authority and resoon^ MiItu 

»?a^«5y!':h?c^ ^ 

r1ght1o'?h^°cl?l2g: p'^etidel?''' reco^nendations might le valid and can^rtaklS"'*'"' 

The thing about collective bargaining that concerns me oartlcularlv ic that 
Sp'u'LI governance are being put into the conlcJirba'^ga Mng Joni?acSs 

«?ven L ?ia ? L^'^r'h.h'"" """S"*' ^^'^ something ?hey wire 

kI!!L ■ ^ . *°- »s a""* ""ore matters are put into the collective 

udents°;rte*inc?Cd^ 'li^i'' ''''' °' ""^f governa^n^e! I think the a gui^nt 
Tor students to be included in this new process is substantially raised even thoimh 
until now we are really going by laws that state there will Se on^J t^ ^rJles 

There are many students actively in this country tryinq to find son» tinrf nf 
way to Include themselves as a third party. That to me is klJd of confE^i^o anf 
Itl tJThi Tt^ff^ Of self-defense.' I don't think we teJe to So tteu but 
y.t If the students are to be included 1n the process, some way must be found to 
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have their Interests represented. 

Obviously, faculty have found collective bargaining far more attractive for 
various reasons. One is that they are no longer dependent upon a college president's 
decision. Regardless of personalities, they like the flexibility that they can go 
beyond that person, go beyond in many cases, the board, and go to arbitration or 
have fact-finding or have mediation. A governance plan does not have that, so it is 
not as attractive in that way. Also, ifs a binding contract, it's a legal contract, 
and It's very rigid in many ways, which I think Is a disadvantage. Yet some people 
argue it's an advantage, depending upon their frame of reference. You have ni?jor 
advantages as far as enforceability of the contract and a means of recourse. Ifs a 
special grievance procedure which Is probably one of the key issues aside from the 
economic factors. We ar? in a dilem right now with students and people talklna 
about it. r r » 

No, we do not have millions of people behind us. But we're living in a new era 
also. A more responsible student leader has emerged, I would think, to the point 
where he is now impleinenting the things that other people talked about. 

There are really three ways that I see in which people are functioning in this 
area. One is informally; they're informally working with the faculty group, who are 
informally working with the administrative group or the trustees in trying to bring 
about a student perspective. Informality worked In Massachusetts because informality 
brought the student body president to the bargaining table there as an Independent 
observer and negotiator. Although that person did not have any veto power over what 
the two parties might decide, and while that person was really sitting there at the 
mercy of the agreement of the two parties involved— she did get a lot of gainful in- 
put as far as students are concerned in her particular campus. Mow other campuses in 
that state system are following the same thing. 

We do have students informally being part of the administrative side. This 
happened m Michigan. We have students that are informally sitting in on the faculty 
side. That's the informal thing. 

You also have the legislative process. The legislative process is basically a 
process by which students are rallying in their state legislatures. Of course, this 
really excludes private colleges who must depend upon the rulings of the National 
Labor Relations Board, but certainly on the state level, many students are working 
In the states of New York, California, Oregon, this state, and I think there are two 
other examples, where students are rallying to either draft or pass upon legislation 
already introduced that would include them at least as an observer to the process 
In New York I have authored a bill that Is still pending. It will probably take a 
while before people realize Its full implications. It would not include students in 
the bargaining process. What we do in this bill is define what the student rights 
are m the areas of governance and say that governance will not be put into the 
collective bargaining contract. The reason why we took that attitude is because we 
felt that, given the politics of our state. New York would not grant students third 
party status or observer status. 



But we defined our rights, said, "These are our rights, people believe tl 
our rights, don't put them in a process where we have no say." If that ii 



these 

are our rights, don't put them in a process where we have no say." If that is passed 
and it has a good chance of being passed, that can be used later on. The main thing 
is the state legislature would be recognizing our rights. 
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In California it's different. In California, students are railyina for dirsrt 
representation as a third party. Their student iMders feel topefu U wi°^ get 

nn?' J 7 But these are the kinds of things that are golig on Thev 

do not require an army of people behind you. It does reouire the reso^rt nf ?h. ^ 

iraalnron^b^hryP'Iy^Hr"; » o?"aHS"and ?Ss hat ?hat* 'person 

;S"^h?c"h''fs^^lL°Ji^:^ ch'^??e"n1edr«:Sr?aI?ustr '''' '^''^''''^ ^^^o- 

rnftHr'^V""f-^^^ 

their edu«f?o^ Th2 ;h lj I 'I ""ich interrupt 

henslon " """^^ ^ '"""t^ of appre- 

w^n """y?^" demonstrated here at Tacoma Coiiiiiunlty College as 

we 1 as in two colleges in Pennsylvania where students actually obtained a cLr? 

IdnT.V^r,'} ?K '^"l ^ ""^t injunction that u tCe?y resuUeT n 

procedural ^a!uf oTI,"?,"''-"''-""''^'C? °^ this legal way of Ending 

iJaJlo^rritel^'J^ro^ri^^ifffl^uuHl^el.*"' '^^"^ ''''''' ' 

,-n cJ?*^®"^! ^'^^^ ^ collective bargaining in the sense that incrPa*;^^ 

in salary and fnnge benefits won by faculty unions will come out of th^ siud^n?^' 
pockets in the form of higher tuition and/o? fees In fact! there L^e a JlSua 
lh^ri:^"J '^^r^' " ""^^^ co^'-se offerings, due to contractual obi ioatiJns 
This has been documented. And the third area 1^ what we'r^rlaiiv t^iilnn 12^.!; 

s udS^rnSr^ ''^^ i^^? r«culty/colle?![ive'Lrg'^1^?ng'wi f d^in'?^ 
student role m campus decision-making won during the turmoil of the late 1960s 

we do!'? wln^^^^^;^'«^!^ ^^f/r^?' ^^^^ "^"^^"^^ concerned about?" Certainly 

TZ^^^ - ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

co..n/irfJ r ^-alking about the inclusion of concerned parties which miaht 

L^les ! tMn 'that l±T/J"''l''''''' ^^'^ recognition tha"^ here a e foi?^' 
^coanize Jh.t L T ^^^^^L^^^ "Oj "«tured enough, as this state has. to 

recognize that there are four parties. ..a lot of people like to leave out trustPP*; 
for some reason and yet they are a very important part. So yoS do Xlve ?he stJdents 
faculty, administration, and trustees. You might even have Tfift'i which Is vourll^^^ 
decisions"' ''''^''''^^ '''' ^'^^^ ^^^^^'ent interests when it coles lo iZeT 

The second area that seems to concern people is the area of decpntraii7flfiftn 
Though many colleges or universities or state boards aVstri?1ng^or dl« 
there are two major factors that counteract that. In the fiYst Slace collecJivI 
gaining-which really mandates, in many cases except in your c^SunuC cS laes thft 

?."ra^Jt^'n? '?^^r^^''Jr everybody. It was meotioned^?hat ?TS^li ve? nf ha^^t^^^^^ 
largest unionized faculty among community colleges. True, they have the larqest facultv 
period. They represent 15,000 faculty and the ?o™nity colleges are lumpe? 
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with the four-year colleges and the salary ranges are the same, although the 
teaching load is a little more in the community college than in the four-year 
college. 

The other area that deters decentralization is funding models. The state 
legislature wants to deal with one group-not 30 or 40 or whatever the number is. 
so that becomes a problem which is not a problem because it just can't be attained 
in many cases, although I recommend that a balance be maintained if possible. 

The third area is the academic grievance procedure. When we talk about griev- 
ances we normally talk about faculty grievances, although I know of an instance at 
my old community college where the college president fifed th2 fi?st Srl25an2" 
against the faculty. Of course, you don^t do that-ifs only a one-way process, but 
i tnink students must have grievance procedures. It's very, very important that it 
goes beyond perhaps, the college president, beyond the state board, to where one 
actually gets resolutions to the conflicts, where there are steps and procedures. I 
think that many conflicts in the jwst could have been avoided, the melting pot could 
have been mellowed n certain areas had there been grievance procedures. But students 
weren t even recognized as part of It so if there was anything procedural, just go 
by the informal means... if it can be handled, great— if it can't-forget it. 

Coirenunity relations is a very Important area. I don't know how much it is 

1!^!: ! ^V^i^^ ?" ^^^^ ^^'s a very important issue-on how the college 

relates to the local community. A lot of areas are put into the governance plans 
that will recognize those needs and interests. 

*w * ^J!^*? ^r®! campus freedom and safeguards-a rather ambiguous topic, but 
that would include the basic mission of the college. Sometimes, we have to really 
redefine where we're going and what we're doing and what we have to offer. It might 
be a two-year plan, a six-month plan, a two-week plan, or a ten-year plan. 

fiumber six is the availability of student records. This became an issue as 
to whom our records are available to. Can the FBI walk in tomorrow and pull things 
out? To what extent does the student have confidentiality as far as records? Cer- 
talnly faculty has confidentiality or safeguards as to their rights and privileges 
as citizens. I think that should be extended to students as well. 

Seven is curriculum. We're finding out In certain contracts, that curricula 
and procedures are being put forth in the contracts that in some cases, bar stu- 
dents by not including them. 

This is always a hard one— parking facilities. It seems to be a very big 
issue on campus. I was at one campus in upstate New York and they were bragging 
that we might have open admissions but they have open parking. They had just de- 
feated separate faculty parking, and that was a major victory they had worked on 
for two years. 

Number Nine is academic calendar.' which is that important. I know. I just 
came back from Rhode Island recently and that was one of the major priorities. 
They felt that they would rather have their school year begin later or end early 

hL!°ll!^i -i"^ ^^S that. That's very important to them as to when they're going to 
have holidays and when they re not. ^ ^ 
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Number Ten—student services. . .that can be broken down into many areas. 
Student services are extremely important as to how they're carried out and who is 
being served and who is not being served. That can be broken down into Number 
Eleven— the counseling center. There are many complaints about counseling; what 
is being counseled and what is not, how many people are actually being provided 
for, and what kind of information is being obtained and given out. 

Financial aid, Number Twelve, Is a very important area, as far as policy is 
concerned, which is sometimes excluded in governance plans or included. 

Of course, overall teacning effectiveness which would include teacher evalua- 
tions is important. A study will be available from Baruch College's National Center 
for the Study of Collective Bargaining very shortly that analyzes all the contracts 
that have been signed !n the country as to student evaluation procedures. In many 
cases, students are mentioned but have not been consulted in the process. So it's 
very flattering to see that student evaluations will be heeded, but that's all they 
know about it. There was a demand by the Professional Staff Congress in New York 
that would, if they had had their way. have limited student involvement in profes- 
sional evaluations to filling out a questionnaire. They would decide when, how and 
then would decide what the form would be. and they would keep the information; the 
students would never see it. That's a major concern. I know many student groups 
are very concerned about seeing it and in some cases publishing it to let other stu- 
dents know what to expect. It does not necessarily have to be in a derogatory or 
negative context. I have an evaluation from City College, and I would say that 95^?; 
of them rated very highly, and there were interesting conments as to what to expect 
as far as course wor'-.-.-'He gives a final, he doesn't give a final, he gives long 
term papers, he doesn't, he's very interesting in class, he's boring in class but 
you can learn a lof-very interesting things that would help a student when he comes 
to register for class. 

Number Fourteen— food services. Everywhere I go, I get the same grin, that 
look of ptomaine poisoning. It's incredible, the problem of food services on campus, 
but It is a problem. People starve to death rather than eat. 

Bookstore operations have become a problem. Everyone's saying, "Why do we 
pay 515.00 for this one book when it's only 45 pages?" 

Grading systems are very Important to many people. 

We're not talking about total student d.nermination in these areas; we're 
talking about shared authority and maybe that's something I should have underlined 
and said many times. We're talking negotiations and we^re talking about negotiable 
demands and maybe that really is the basic difference between the past and present. 
For the first time, we're saying, "We're willing to negotiate." We know that there 
has to be give and take. We know there has to be compromise. And that to me Is the 
most impressive sign of what maybe many of us have learned in the past. This is the 
age of compromise, especially in the academic world. 

Mental Health Services— we found out at City University that we spent $900,000 
in mental health services. Of that, 85% went to salaries. We also found that of all 
our colleges, six colleges could not even dispense aspirin. What they were doing was 
putting people on retainers, people that would never go to school except at times 
when students do not need them. We f?lt that we were paying them x amount of dollars 
whether it be 512,000 or $15,000 a year— we'd like to have them on campus a few hours 
a day on a regularly scheduled basis. I was recently involved in a cartoon which 
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portrayed an office where you see a pregnant woman, a guy bleeding to death and 
another person turning green— and you see on the desk, "Doctor's hours - 9 to 9:30 - 
Mondays and Thursdays." 

Number Eighteen would be faculty and administration hiring; having some kind 
of input in those areas, as well as having, as I mentioned before, a bill of student 
rights defining what the students' rights are, oust like the other components of the 
campus. 

Another area that is very important is student self -awareness. I can't under- 
line that as to its importance. 

Also information— gaining information before decisions are reached so students 
can react to certain things that might affect them ana might even add some enlight- 
ment to the orocess of that decision. 

These are the areas that we find In this process and we have four major 
problems. 

Number One- -apathy- -I proposed, and I say this everywhere I go, that maybe 
what we really need is to bring this to national attention. I proposed to the National 
Student Association and the National Student Lobby, that I work with, to have 
national apathy week, sponsored by everybody. I proposed that this be held perhaps 
in October to give us plenty of time to organize. National Apathy Week would really 
bring this to a head, really say, "Are we really apathetic or are students really 
delving into other areas." As I pointed out to one leader, if nobody shows up, we 
can yell "Success." But apathy can be mentioned in two ways. Apathy, first of all 
is, "I don't want to be part of the decision-making process because I think things 
are OK. I go to my classes, I get what I want, I do what I want, and therefore 
people are running things at the institution the way I want, and therefore I am 
happy." That's one reflection. The other is a loss of faith or a lack of faith In 
the institution's ability to change things to their needs. That's the point that 
I'm most concerned about. Yes, there are students that come and go, especially on 
our commuter campuses, that are relatively happy that what they get is what they 
expect or what they expect is what they get. But there is a proportion of students, 
whether it be 5%, 10% or 15%, that are active. And I would venture to say that, 
numerically, are probably just as active as that proportion of faculty in those 
issues that I've just mentioned. Everybody puts down students, but the faculty is 
to blame, too In many of these areas, as far as conmittees and things such as that. 
I'm interested in this loss of faith because I think that's a very important area 
where people just say, "It ain't going to do it. This mechanism is not going to 
work." I like to see these things work and I have seen them work. 

The second area is tokenism, and also with that gradualism, where people say, 
•'Yes, I believe it but let's try you out; we have a committee of 18 faculty, 42 
administrators and we'll put one student on it; and we'll rush out and we'll put on 
another one the next semester and another, and by 1984"... and that becanes a problem. 
If students do not feel that they are being effective as a member with or without a 
vote, then they are not going to have very much faith In this process. 

I have sat at all the Board of Higher Education meetings in New York for two 
years, as I served as the chairman, and I did not have a vote. And yet I felt that 
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I did just as much if not more without a vote than with the vote. Vm not saying 
that as a general assumption, but I'm just saying that there are situations where 
f'i!!^.! ""^^^ is even more important because people feel sorry for you. That 
also suggests something else, that the power of reasoning may be over the power of 

Tin 1/°"' '"TV"^ ^"°"9h. Maybe this is a Ralph Nader approach 

If you have enough documentation, enough information, you might rial l^^be able to 
convince people without a vote or even without being at the table by issuing a 
report or a white paper. j « ny « 

I h;,nnL'^l'rr'^ ^"T"^ ^J^^ University's veterans' program which was non-existent, 
i happen to be a veteran and noticed that there were no programs really for the 
nf!!«n" ^ears ago. And we went to the state legislature and got a bill passed, 
giv ng us deferred payments, things that no one had thought about, and initiated an 
entire program through a white paper backed with information that went to all the 
^Sh M?fi?''-^''^!!!^!%^2^^^"9.^^®^ accountable for their estimation of the problem 

^^2^ information and putting it Into a paper in which we made our^re- 
ajfhe r«r;.p^Ll''\^ would say 42% of our recon^rndatlons have been Implemented 
hS^e 5he info^tlon"^ In^plemented now. So many times you can do things when you 

Awarp^U? Jhli"^ continuity, especially in a two-year college. I'm very 

continuity? Well, there's no basic answer and I have no magic wand. I can only 
say that one way to do it Is to employ someone. That's a very dangerous thing on 
the one hand but yet a very usefUTSlng. In the organization fr?m which I ha?e 

for sLSf * ',f'f ^ P^'P^^ full-time and they worked 

thl^^c ?r . J^®"^® f.^l^^r ^^"^er of you having to work for them. But 
iSp^tifrw^h JLf^ organization. I'm sure that trustees can certainly 

InH ^ that as well as administrators. But if there are certain guidelines 
^??.'fr'*I^^'°l!'\i '^'^y important that students must be willing to 

allocate to make their organizations more viable, those resources that it would 
require for continuity, which can be provided many times through some kind of 
Suh'studentlels.' ^'^^'^^'^'^^^^^^ offic^a} or a person independently employed 

.1 A « process for collective bargaining. Since we're ex- 

cluded officially, we're going to be having to find new ways to get back to governance, 
get back to issues that many students feel Important and hold sacred. That's basicalli 

JoL^n^^? ?M^'!^^^^u'"^ ^ *° ^P^^"^ '"^^^ 0" ^^ese issues informally or 
formally. I think this a basic overview of some thoughts that I've seen nationally 
in regard to governance and collective bargaining. ndtionauy 
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THE PUBLI C'S INTEREST IN THE GOVERNANCE OF 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
by Senator W. Joseoh Shoemaker 
Chairman, Joint Budget Committee 
Colorado State Legislature 



1 was so flattered by John Mundt's telephone call to participate in this 
symposium in the state of Washington, particularly when he told me that Senator 
Sandison had reconmended me, that I thought very little about the subject matter 
of the symposium. Only the words "community colleges" left an impression. 

After stalling for time so I could check up on John Mundt and the community 
college system in Washington, a typical lawyer approach, and finding out from 
Colorado's counterpart, Dr. Dean Lillie, that both were leaders in America, did I 
call back and accept~-and then ask for information on what I was to be an expert 
on. 

The next communication from John Mundt was a program, listing me as a re- 
source person and the speaker for this dinner get-together on the subject: 

"The Public's Interest In The Governance Of Conwiunity Colleges." 

It was then that I decided to find out about "Governance of Community Col- 
leges." I noted that Dr. Richardson, Mr. Shark and Professor Frankle were also 
resource persons and were making keynote presenvations on the Inputs of students, 
faculty, and administrators into the subject matter. 

And I began, for the first time, to feel that I was becoming involved In a 
family fight. I even began to suspect, and all legislators develop this sixth 
sense after being burned twice, that I was getting Involved as a referee, ine one 
whom the protagonists eventually throw to the lions, the one who walks into a 
family fight and gets stoned— or at least wishes he were. 

Dr. Richardson, on page 57 of his book, "Governance of the Two-Year College." 
states: "An examination of the quality of human relationships In our colleges to- 
day would be sufficient cause for concern. We are experiencing a lack of institu- 
tional equilibrium whereby the energy of those Involved seems to be expended more 
In Internal conflict than on the objectives for which the organization exists." 

But now that I was trapped--and John Mundt must have had my name already on 
the program when he called me because his written communication, which was the pro- 
gram, came to me by mail one day after I accepted—I decided to do what any legis- 
lator would do.. .find out something about the subject matter. It took me exactly 
one hour of te'.jphone calls to Dr. Dean Lillie, Dr. Frank Abbott of C.C.H.E., and Mr. 
Allan Charnes, the director of our Joint Budget Conmlttee staff, to know that I was 
akin to the preacher who saved all his money to buy a used car— and then didn't have 
the vocabulary to drive It. 
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This, ladles and gentlemen, is a dull subject ! And speaking about ladies 
and gentlemen, I have noted in the symposium brochure that you are either a board 
member, president, faculty member, or student from the 27 community colleges in 
Washington's so-called system. You are the family! 

You're the ones that caused this so-called problem of "Governance." As the 
chairman of our Senate Committee on Education said: "Are you part of the problem, 
or are you working on the solution?" 

And now you want me to tell you whether the public is interested in your 
family affair. 

Well, I can tell you right offl I'm not! And I'm the public! At least that's 
what Oohn Mundt would like to have you believe. 

It was suggested to me as I lamented my fate on this dull subject that the 
smartest thing I could do would be to come here in a parka, a la Bert Reynolds, walk 
up to this microphone, take off the parka, and appear in the nude. You would be so 
shocked you would remember the Senator from Colorado forever, whereas you'll never 
remember what I have to tell you on this dull subject . 

Can you remember when you and your wife or girl or boy friend - got into it 
about whether to go to a movie, a dance, or to bed? And do you think your neighbors 
gave a damn who won? 

Can you remember when you and the minister and the elders and the church 
janitor got into it over whether the floors should be polished every week, or 
the sidewalks cleared of snow on Saturday night or Sunday morning? 

And do you think the Catholics gave a damn? 

Do you remember when your state senate got into a fight over who was going 
to be the majority leader and who should control the budget, the Governor or the 
legislature? 

And did you give a damn? 

Do you remember the first four-party partnership organization you belonged 
to and you and your three partners discussed who was going to write checks, who 
was going to make the determinations as to new business, who was going to get paid 
what, based on what performance? 

And did your competitors gi/e a damn? 

Do you remember the first public corporation you bought stock in, went to the 
annual meeting, told the president to shape up or ship out, and wondered aloud if 
the officers weren't draining off the profits with expense accounts so you wouldn't 
get a dividend? 

And did any other corporation give a damn? 

Or do you remember the first civic organization you belonged to and someone 
suggested a nice objective for the Kiwanians would be to meet on Saturday morning 
in the dry creek gulch so everybody could pick up litter, a worthwhile cause, and 
only you and two others of a membership of 100 showed up? 
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Do you think the Rotarlans gave a damn? 



Or perhaps you belong to the King County Democratic party and you attended 
your first central committee meeting. The county chairman said the party was going 
to support the city council, you said let's vote on it. and he said, "Shut up, I'm 
running this organisation as a benevolent dictatorship?" 

And do you think the Republicans gave a damn? 

Now the point of all these analogies 1s simply this: 

Governance changes but eventually resolves Itself as reasonable people 
finally get together, as you are. 

Dr. Richardson states at page 58 of his book: "Public confidence Is not so 
much destroyed by the problems which develop within our Institutions of higher ed- 
ucation as it is by the evidence that those in responsible positions do not under- 
stand the nature of the problems and have not planned for their orderly resolution." 

We're all fair-minded people and we want to do what is best for everyone, 
particularly the organization. But we all, at least those of us who show up at 
the meetings— and to hell with those who don't— and that's an old political maxim-- 
have a little different approach to "what is best for everyone"— particularly as 
it applies to us. And we like to have others enjoy the benefits of our advice. 

So what happens— the State Board says— "The state's 'Public Interest '--what- 
ever that is— takes precedence over the local public Interest. After all, the state 
puts in the most money, and everyone knows, he who fundeth--runneth. " (Or— as I 
heard in my ten years in the Navy--"Everything flows downhill,") 

"So when It comes to governance, we, the State Board, determine state policy— 
which Is everything important— and you, administrators at the state level, carry it 
out. That's what you're getting paid $35,000 to do." 

The local boards say, "We represent the conmunity. We are the people. We 
know best what's best. If we want bridge playing an accredited course, that's what 
it will be. Because bridge stimulates thinking— and thinking is educational--and 
bridge broadens one's objectives in life— and the community college stands for that. 
After all, education is too important to leave to the educator3." 

The president says, "I'm In charge. By God this Is a Denocratic institution 
and I know what the objectives of this college are because my board told me so— in 
fact, they even put it in writing— and I'm to carry out the board's policies— what- 
ever they are— on the least possible amount of money because, after all, that's one 
of the objectives of the legislature, that divine source of knowledge and experience. 
So faculty members- -shape up, make those students learn and don't be caught dead or 
otherwise at a political rally. Further, watch what you say and don't encourage the 
student editors of the school paper to print obscene jokes." 

In the meantime, the faculty- -whatever they are--and I've never known whether 
they were Individuals or whether a union agent spoke for them--say: "We are the re- 
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source center of this college. We are the natural assets that students come here 
to mine. The president is a stooge for the board— that lousy bunch of non-educa- 
tors—and this college is ours. We will set our own pay--by vote of course, in 
secret--and we will publish because someone once said we would perish if we don't. 
And when it comes to promotion, we are like the West Point cadets with an honor 
system— w'' will decide amongst ourselves who gets promoted— and we don't want any 
miserable administrator messing up this arrangement. As a matter of fact, we might 
even strike if we don't get our way, because we don't need this job, we could be 
making twice as much running the corner laundramat or going back to the farm." 

And finally, what do the students say about governance: "After all, without 
students, what would this institution be? We are the material that will eventually 
go forth and become legislators and governors, so we have, in the democracy of this 
institution, the right to demand full professors in every class; no athletic fees; 
a part-time job that pays all our expenses which allows us to think about important 
problems of the world, and above all, the right to judge those lousy faculty members, 
including telling the president which ones should be terminated and promoted; and a 
hand in setting the policies of this miserable institution. Oh yes, and free tuition. 
Let those legislators tax the general public." 

And what about the general public's interest in governance of community 
colleges? 

It doesn't give a damn. 

Just don't air your dirty laundry in public. You don't have half the pro- 
blems that we do— earning a living, paying taxes—so you miserable bastards can 
burn down buildings, lead walk-ins, smart off publicly about national affairs, and 
attend board meetings once out of every three. 

Now, lest you think my observations on this dull subject are uneducated. I 
took time off from skiing one Saturday in January to reflect on what the Greeks might 
think about a symposium such as this one. 

Socrates is quoted as saying (and if you recall, Socrates never in his life 
put anything in writing - and was executed besides): 

"Life unexamined is not worth living." 

The Greeks examined life by participating much as you are doing in this 
symposium. The Greeks considered anyone who did not participate an idiot— that's 
what I'm sure you consider those of your colleagues who did not show up here. 

Two thousand years later, we revere the Greeks no less even if we regard 
them as human. And they were. Make no mistake about that. They built their 
Parthenon with misappropriated funds. Slavery tarnished their golden age. They 
curbed over-population by infanticide, and one of their social security programs 
consisted of dispensing hemlock to persons over 60. 

But the Greeks, not unlike community colleges, were a poor people. They 
were lacking in most resources except the resourcefulness of man. Greeks borrowed 
what they needed, across island stepping stones that linked tfiem with Asia and Egypt. 
For example: the alphabet spared them from memorizing thousands of characters, as the 
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Chinese do. 



Just as resourceful are community colleges. They have latched onto the words 
"shared governance" which has spared them from having to think about what is their 
role in post secondary education? 

It's easy to criticize the governance of today and to ignore the governance 
of yesterday, whether it be in community colleges or the presidency of the United 
States. What would you do differently if you were president of the United States- 
aside from telling a pun such as: Do you know when President Nixon is lying? Answer: 
When he opens his mouth. 

Seriously, and in conclusion, the public's Interest Is the same in the 
governance of community colleges as It is in all public institutions; namely, that 
those who have an interest act responsibly. And it's expected that before one can 
govern, he can and has been governed. 

Students have a role to play: That is to listen, observe, learn, contribute 
to themselves and the well being of the institution which gives them such an oppor- 
tunity. Some day they'll be in charge. But not now! 

Faculty have a grave responsibility to take each student as an individual, not 
as a student number, and do the very best in providing the tools and outlook that will 
be most beneficial for the student--much the same as a lawyer does for a client, which 
includes telling a client of a poor position if In fact one exists. 

Faculty have a duty to assist the chief administrator in making the college 
the greatest place of learning within a framework of dignity and decorum— after all 
their clients are watching. Suggestions and recommendations are constructive, but 
someone else must answer to the board. 

The chief administrator or f.enior partner has to keep the perspective that 
the product being sold, as in any law office, Is good service, which the faculty pro- 
vides or should provide to the cl1ents--the students. And, like the encouragement 
given to any associate or partner in a law firm, the senior partner's success or 
failure rests with this ability to motivate his colleagues to achieve to greater 
heights, knowing full well that all individuals have different personal goals and 
aspirations. Any person in charge knows he must rely on the advice, counsel, and 
experience of associates. 

And the governing board, whether local or state or both, you have come to 
your role or position, usually by appointment. Your authority, as any authority, 
is vested in you by virtue of law and precedent. It is your duty to act in the 
open, to give fair hearing to everyone's view within the reasonableness of time, and 
to govern in a manner that recognizes facts above all else, that recognizes change, 
and that realizes that as we learn more, we idealize less. 

Marcus Aurelius was quoted as saying: "Men exist for the sake of one another." 
The great seal of the United States contains a latin phrase: E PLURIBUS UNU M (out 
of many, one). 

Our declaration of Independence states that governments derive "Their just 
powers from the consent of the governed." 
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fh« P..5?E®]^^ V^J^^y ^!?^ absolutism of Kings and the despotism of the mob, 
the French jurist Montesquieu wrote that there can be no exercise of sovereignty 
but by the win of the people. 

Devi ne indifference In the Greeks bred skeptics, cynics, stoics, eplcu- 
? Philosoph cal Pantheon of probing, questioning men. They enhanced 
!2n? l!^^ ^^^^ syllogism, and the theorem! Their in- 

W S ?h!!''l"li"l^ w'^'^T!: ^^^^ ^ '^^"^"s invention of concrete. 

"^Vjt ^^"J,^"ch that was familiar as they watched us. fallible as we 
are. wrestle with problems of reconciling freedom with order. 
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The Constituencies Speak 



The Administrators Speak 
- kenneth aldrich 



The Faculty Speaks 
- helen simon 



The Presidents Speak 
" robert ham ill 

The Students Speak 

- john postan 

The Trustees Speak 

- harriet jaquette 
betty mage 

Summary 

- frederic t. giles 




THE ADMINISTRATORS SPEAK 

by Kenneth Aldrich 

Dean of Instruction 

North Seattle Community College 




strnno I«nco"IJ S^^J^^Jj^y ^ "n speak of that came from everybody was one of a 
relationship to the facuU;? What's his relat onship SS hi toss?™ L 

aware JKll ""nted to add something to it. We are 

and ?hal wl Jm^J'Jk*'*'"® ' <>" 1* "is Sornlng^s sp4^hes 

ana mat ts we think there are some more constltupnriAc tn *-K4e * >Meecnes, 

yet^the State Legislature, as being a part of the constituencies a? p?ay In Jur goJern- 
„„„h, J"" °^ frustration brought forth conrKnts by some people that w* 

i-w^ ♦.il^® VI ^9^®® ^^^^ ^ enjoyed Or. Richardson's talk We eniovprf aIt 

^S^!;?:g fS?-nKt?oT WSn?? JIllS ""^^ ^"^^ -'^o™';? '5s this 
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As was said toward the end of Or. Richardson's talk, there seemed to be a con- 
sensus that administrators don't really understand governance, that of the time that 
we're together, probably about 80:r. of that time was spent in heated discussions of 
collective bargaining, and about 20% on the rest of the subject, which included gover- 
nance. 

Maybe this is because administrators are probably from two basic categories-- 
they are ex-teachers or ex-principals and they grew up under the bureaucracy model and 
they're more or less used to that. Or possibly they came from the private sector and 
they're used to working in collective bargaining where in a circular sense, it deals 
with certain definite issues rather than with the broader issue of what we are talking 
about here today as governance. Obviously, from just the observations, from the comments, 
staffing, development on this subject of governance, it is important for the admini- 
strator as well as other people. Finally, and with reference to the students, we felt 
that in spite of Alan Shark's comments on student apathy, that student participation 
is very important and the points that Alan brought out this morning are vital to the 
college community. 

There is a fear that the legislature is tending to open all aspects of governance 
to collective bargaining, and this is a fear on our part, which, of course, results in 
the administration being restricted in its ability to manage. It also has the additional 
disadvantage that we do not get the total input that we would get through governance. 

Referring to Question 5 on the sheet. "Can there be a compromise between coopera- 
tive governance and collective bargaining?" We felt, "Yes, there could be, and that 
there must be." In answer to the question. "Is it desirable to limit bargaining to 
salary and workload issues and relegate all other issues to a less adversary process," 
we said. "Very definitely, yes." Except we would change it to say, "Is it desirable 
to limit bargaining to salary and benefit issues and relegate all other issues to a less 
adversary process, which, of course, would be the Senate or something similar to the 
Senate where we would have the participation of students, faculty, classified. Board, and 
so on." 

Finally, in reference to Question 7, "What does the student lose or gain through 
the process of professional negotiation?," we say that, "lb date, in our estimation, 
and obviously under professional negotiations, I think we are still stumbling and 
fumbling, as far as we can observe, the gains to the student so far have been minimal." 
Hopefully, as we mature in this area, they will increase. 
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THE FACULTY SPEAKS 

by Helen Simon 

Lower Columbia College 



it J^L^t/ "^''^ ^f* meeting--and it was rather difficult to keep up with 
It... a lot of people trying to talk at once. We certainly got the impression that 
wT.f L'o'^'^"^ regarding all faculty members ihrwerrpr^sent o^the L 

rill yr"'"?5\ ^° ^^9^" 9^»"P decided not to follow the questions 

They felt it would be more advantageous from their point of view if thev could 
spontaneous and just started off with a wheel ing-dealiSg iorlHf appJoach Je bLn 

rither ?'hfn"f?SS"Jhi'? '"'fJ^^^ '^'f'. be^om^ng fr^JS^ tip Sown"^'" 

rather than from the faculty up. In fact, some of the faculty didn't even knovTthe 
meeting was here. They wound up at Sea-Tac instead of at the^enjamln Frankl?n. 

- Another point made was that it could be frustrating if governance were comina 

We would lose control over our own campus. 

contrac^^^rthPrpM^'mfc.^^ '''^l!^ ^ governance in the master 

contract, if there is a master contract on the community colleoe camoiic cnml 

puses have. Only by organization, only by conS^rb^rga nfn^'tM^^ 

ganization-can you. That was another point that was made 

to the'^B^arfnrTru^i.Ic'!? bargaining be presented in an acceptable way 

to the Board of Trustees?' This is something we would have to be concerned with. 

fi^.*. resolutions passed and wc id a very good vote on these The 

first one was passed unanimously by the faculty present Inl the second waf Dassed 

^" ?^?e L'rd''foTr^''?r°?S V/'^ tHe facul?;, re solv 'fhat 

the state Board for Community College Education fund the faculty-onlv convention 
composed of representatives determined by the bargaining agent from Lc^S^ 

.'n '° ^^'S"" Th^i^rthe^oSe tha? Sas pas™" m^ 

animous y. The second resolution was that. "This faculty group supports collective 

^tTinelbftenJion"'"'^'' '''' '''' waT^alseS unanimously 
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THE PRESIDENTS SPEAK 



by Dr. Robert Hamin 
President 

Whatcom Community College 



This is really a pleasure. I spend most of % time in the president's groups 
ignoring what the rest say; thinking up what I want to say the next time I get on my 
feet. Being a recorder for that kind of group in that atmosphere is almost an im- 
possibility. 

They did a very predictable thing for a group of people who are used to putting 
the agendas togethei — they ignored the yellow sheet— Tm going to keep saying "they" 
because some of the things that happened I would like to disassociate myself from. Some 
of tne statements are representative of what the group did and said, and some are 
summaries; some are even consensus. But they are all written in "Hanill-ese" and I 
take the responsibility for them. In some miraculous fashion the meeting was somewhat 
organized and the comments tended to fall into three or four groups and so I have 
regrouped them and tried to put things together. The questions of negotiations had a 
high priority on our time, and discussion of House Bill 1341. the conviction that It 
will be up again in April, and that there will be a definite try to get It passed, that 
we as administrators should take the initiative and get a law that we indeed, can ad- 
minister. Tnere's absolute agreement that negotiation Is here to stay as a process 
which we will be involved in. What's needed now is a law that is really clear, because 
there are ambiguities in the present law and I think for some of us there are ambigui- 
ties in HB 1341, as it now stands. There is a conviction on the part of some that 
negotiations, as it turns out in practice on the campus provides a platform for a 
relatively few faculty members who have gone through the process of becoming the re- 
presentatives. You frequently get a radical voice, and those most unwilling to approach 
problems in a rational fashion. 

There's kind of a basic question that keeps coming up, that we've got to decide 
who makes decisions. There are so many forces involved in negotiations right now that 
it is not clear who stands where In the process. Dave cited 14 agencies which in one 
way or another, place responsibilities, or absolute responsibilities, in some cases. 
The legislature is an obvious one, OPP&FM. the Council on Higher Education, the State 
Board, and on and on. I guess, in that, we share concern with faculty. There ought 
to be a decision as to, in the negotiations process, where do those people stand? 

The comment that it was unfortunate that this meeting was not organized from the 
bottom up instead of the top down reminds me of the story of the fellow who received 
two ties from his wife for Christmas. He was delighted and he went right upstairs and 
put one on. came downstairs and his wife said, "What's the matter with the other one?" 

There was a concern and general unhappiness with the terms that we've been using 
and tossing around; that there needs to be some definitions, a mechanism, maybe, for 
getting some definitions we can agree on. What is governance? My own persohjl view 
if that that's a political term and is not very helpful unless we define it. We've got 
the Carnegie definition and at least to some of us that seems to not be a uneful de- 
finition. 
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The terms Vesponsibillty" and "authority". . .how are they related? There Is the 
conviction that there must be a definite relationship between authority and responsi- 




fn rfo JJJ^!. ought to dist nguish, and I think the speakers this morning tried 

tSat o^Shf%n^J''T^fT'*t"^ authority. We really ought to separate those thing? 

Ity takis oJer ^"^"^ ^""^ ^^^^""^ ^^^^ ^''^"^ where author- 

Does governance and managenent mean the same thing? I think there was a convic- 
tion on the part of the group that they do not mean the same thing. 

Almost an colleges have some form of involvement and participation of both 
L!J tIIpL'7c I^^^Va^ ^" formation of policy and without fear of contradiction I would 
frL ^^IML c^'J^ ''^JP Involvement. It must surely mean something different 
trom one campus to another. 

. There was a very serious question raised, after some discussion about the number 
?I/rf who over the past few months have seriously discussed ret1rement,(I guess 

Its kind of a serious thing when you have a significant number of people in ani posi- 
tion discussina retirement from the point of view that !t isn't much fun or ve?y satis- 
fying anymore.), that we really ought to ask ourselves pretty seriously whether this 
fo!!mL'^.f?° '""ll^l^^^t^ that over a period of time there has been such a loss of 

m?Z T^^^ l^'^^ '^^"^ ^''^PPe^ ^^e^-e because that 

may be one we ought to go home and examine ourselves. It did remind me of a thing I 

"?ln !k Z'''^^" ? r^!"^ ""^"^ a poster to put on his wall that said 

Even though you're not paranoid it doesn't mean that they aren't still out to get you." 

anvmori ooiJtf r^?^Ii/S?fJ^^ his concern that everyone didn't love the administrator 
anymore points tv the difference between presidents and other administrators. I think 

.^Mrfr^^^"*? ^^^^^^^ ^'^"^ ^" ^^rms of the ability to live with role 

ambiguity, and you second-raters haven't learned that yet. It may be a difference 
between letting frustration give way to resignatlon-I don't know. ^^^^^'^ence 

.r.^^.J^T final subjects we discussed, and it came magically as Alan (Shark) 

appeared at our door, was regarding students. There was pretty good agreement that 
^StivL^- exists among students may very well be a reflection of a lack of faith that 

L'cIS ;;f?T*''" '"f " ^^'^ ^''^^'s t^e" 'fs something we 

ought to seriously examine on our own campuses. There is a great potential for power 
for good. It is rather interesting because we agreed that it was good because of the 
'.nt'^'r?^-\^jK^'°'^''-^ administrators would Ml^ mSre frlfuen^irth.^ 

f% iVt'hf neg^"?auonrproc';sl.'''"^^^^ '''''''' '''''''' --^"9- 
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THE STUDENTS SPEAK 
by John Postan 



I m not really sure, after our conference, that student is any longer the 
right word to use. There seems to be a role playing that people fall into! If they 
are administrators they tend to play the role of administrators; the same with faculty, 
and the same with students In the community college system. So quite often when the student 
deals with some other member of the college community, this role playing i; forgiven. 
It was formerly thought the student would sit down and ask a question and receive a 15- 
minute lecture which would consume the entire time for which the appointment was given, 
walk out and realize that he hadn't really accomplished a heck of a lot. So what we 
attempted to do was to look at ourselves a little bit also. First of all. we attempted 
to define governance. The second question we addressed ourselves to was. "Are we a 
part of thr- governance system?" Third. "Do we wish to be a part of the system?" Finally. 
To what extent? ...which really answers Question #3... We did say "yes. we did want to 

First of all. define "governance." We really couldn't define it; we had no Idea. 
It? ^" opinion. The literature we had received didn't seem to define 

it. I didn t feel any strong objectives for us to get after. Goals were not set out. 
Then, on the other hand, maybe that was the intent— to have a free-running forum, seek 
new ideas, plan for the next one, and have something more specific to deal with. 

Are we part of the governance system? Again, the answer Is "yes." as we saw 
It, but It is qualified "yes." We're part of It by virtue of tokenism. We're all 
pretty well aware that we've been patronized for a long time. Catch phrases come 
readily Into mind. .."The faculty and administration are here forever. The students are 
a faceless blob that moves through; really have no stake in the campus except for an 
interim period of ilme. Then it's gone." What this means is that "our paychecks are 
here." It's not nice to ask for the man's paycheck. 

At any rate, we want to be part of the system, and to become Involved in an at- 
tempt to change it. That was the unanimous answer. Alright, to what extent do we want 
to become involved? 

100%... Why?... to affect the quality of education. We are, after all, the con- 
sumers; the students, we aren't something you remember from grade school or high school 
we aren t a student, we aren't principals, but we want to be the consumers for the 
education we wish to influence. 

Some of the ways we looked at this— how could we offer something constructive, 
offer something posit1ve?-wa5 by dealing with some of the questions of administrator 
responsibility. Do we wish to be an active part of that responsibility or to serve as 
an advisor in that area?" Again, we didn't come up with a fast answer. We're looking 
for a debatable Issue, something that we can examine for some pros and cons, and pro- 
bably something positive. So we really don't have fast answers. 

We think we would like to have the right to advise on any student issues. That's 
very important to us. We've been told over and over again that we did have that right. 
But again, it reflects back to certain areas of tokenism. We would like to see some end 
of patronization. A man, no matter how old he is when he is a cotimunitv college student. 
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TtrT^ill ^! !^P®''^e"ce or background is. when he talks to a faculty or admini- 

strative representative, he becomes a student immediately. No matter how old he s 
he remembers what it was like to be a student, he plays that role jSst as Sell as the 
Jea?^'oneger'- '° '''''''' problem^ "is ihere con?fnu?trln 

to that'^^puipr^ ^2hff'?'i!K-': .i'^fM^^^^ °^ education? No fast answers 

ifif? r-S^"®"^: S^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ «lown to was that we decided this is an 

fri u n^w'^'i' Lf?,^r;f;j?,^°"^^ t^^ P^'^^P^ ^-t should\Tdone 'l U e mJre 

s^lle At"anl ra?l Jh^^'fJ 5 ^ff^^ive. but it doesn't have to be on this grand a 
thermic L o^nnrJuM^S '^"^^"^ ^'^^ *o See something like this, where 

in tnnlt ?n W®'^^""!,^^' Pe'^^aps on a quarterly basis, to get together. We cln keeo 
"ShJ" ''^^^^^ °"ce a quarter. >t us 111 get together and 
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THE TRUSTEES SPEAK 
by Harriet Jaquette 
Bellevue Community College 



I am privileged to be up here with this panel, and I would like to make a com- 
ment to Ken Aldrich when he talks about the strong frustration of the administrator. 
"Who am I?" Then he says, "I'm right in the middle." That's easy, there's trustees 
to tell him what to do; there's faculty and classified staff to do it for him. md 
there he sits. As chairman of the trustees group, I have this yellow sheet but I care- 
fully ignored it because the trustees had so much to say. But then as you know, it 
was impossible to bypass some of the trustees, because when they're on target, they're 
ready to go, and we did at the tail-end review the yellow sheet. To the student, when 
you talk about role playing, I'm very sympathetic because I know, as a trustee, I have 
one hat on. but I always hope that I will be a student, forever learning some of the 
things that we need as trustees. 

We had a very rigorous, active, concerned group of trustees. There were 19 
local trustees and 2 State Board trustees. I did ask the trustees and the State 
• Board trustees to identify the issues they see as critical to governance. Then we would 
speak to some positive suggestions regarding how the governance process might be im- 
proved In our community college system. Each one was truly a deep concern for his or 
her college, and a devotion to the corranunity college system. 



Betty Mage 
Clark College 



As I present these concerns expressed by the trustees, I would like to think of 
them in terms of challenges, because I think that's in reality what they are. Then I 
will review some of the suggestions we have, what we believe are positive suggestions 
for dealing with these challenges. 

First is the breakdown of communications which can be limited to the collective 
bargaining process. Communications from trustees to the faculty can become biased or 
prejudiced, we believe, through this process. Collective bargaining can become game- 
playing, rather than what is good decision-making for the institution. 

Trustees, perhaps, should develop a collective bargaining bill. Trustees need 
to maintain, and we all do, a trusting relationship among and between constituencies not 
only on our local campuses but between the local and the state level of the system. 
Trustees have a responsibility to the public and are the voice for the community. 

Classified staff, in reality, have been swept under the rug, through the creation 
of the HEP Board and the challenge is to find a viable Input in the orocess for this 
grouD of people. 
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There is concern about the shared governance between local and state trustees. 
This must be recognized and resolved. The demands from the state on the local In- 

L"?^?u °^ cle^ens^ve documentation for what we're doing; concern at a 
Shf °^ ""^^^ ^PP^^^s ^° ^* snd is this truly representative of 

evaluation for administrators, erosion of local autonomy, apathy on the 
itoL? . -^I^^V' cit zfin advisory groups making recommendations to the state 
legislature without consultation or participation on the part of local and state trus- 

Our positive suggestions, I would like to note, were recorded in the way thev 
were related in the group, and I think this is significant. L first sugge^^ 
a positive means for resolving some of these challenges: that there should be and 
chn.nS^J!? '2!! as a step for improving the governing process. We 

""^^ the effectiveness of the trustees as a group and we should evaluate 
the effectiveness of the trustees as invldiduals in that group process. 

caU^alTlt tllo^li?? f sessions or meetings of the constituents serving the 
iVnl tll ? i5 if • ^'^^"^ ^"""^^ "meetings with local boards ser- 

trultees s;^vin7?hat d]s?Hc?.'^''" ''''''' '''''''' ''''' 

We need to have an open door to the business manager's office. 
Trustees should seek out classified staff input. 

Student input should be encouraged, but even more important, that participation 

iput should be meaningful. Trustees do not want, tho miia^i-u,^ K=Jr,.i^i^J 

::o be the on 

ihe students 

the constituents. 
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SUMMARY 

by Frederic T. Giles 
Professor and Dean of Education 
University of Washington 



cncc4«n? ^ I ^^]^^ J ^5^! listencd to three speakers. I have attended most of the 
f^Vllll ^ave listened to the discussions here, and have heard the questions. I 

Tufnt r^"' l^^i;^ r necessary at this particular point as the social director on 
.pLrin J ^ /f^'^^f %J ;?"^^wind It up a little bit by telling an anecdote which 
J« f ^^"^ ^ ^® ^^'s about a 747 that left Seattle not 

h!J ^ t 5^ pilot came on and said he was very glad to have everybody aboard, he 
had some bad news and some good news to report. The bad news was that they had lost 
III ^L ' Jii^ectional and navigational equipment, they were hopelessly lost and all 
aSd 5^""!"^'?" H^"^^"''::^"^ 900d news was that they had a good tail w?nd 

?hn.iK?^mf schedule. As I listened to all the things about governance, I 

thought maybe this group was about in that same particular position. I am going ti 
wh^t I r.^S^J^S that relate to some words. I really don't know what I think about 

SS^Jh .^''^^hl^^H^c""^^^ ^ ^n'. "^^^ ^^^^ ^° It's very difficuU, to 

«S Inlt J 5^^^"^ ^? "Jl^^y problems with definitions, terminologies. So what I reilly 

Terlnt lll "^'DlJiSuinnf^lS'?' '^^'^ ^ heard used 1n d1f^^ 

c®«f L '^s^I^^^Tons and terminologies seem to get in the way of really discus- 

sing the issues, because we think we're talking about the same thing, but we're Sol 

vhAt fJ ^^^^^^ major shortage in Seattle was gas. but today I found out 

that the major shortage in Seattle was trust and faith. At all the places I went, this 

T :J^"''- "JL^^"" '"^'^ ^^"-^ an InferencI if only somebody 

lill TIm ^° something or if somebody else would let me do something, or somebody 
else would not have done something... wcwuy 

The second most useful term that was heard, and of course this has been aolna 
on during all the time I've been Involved In education and elsewhere, was the feellnq 
nL-?r"lK'r°"' there doesn't seem to be any communication. I've come tolhe sir 
pos tion that communication is not what most people think It Is. Communication is a 
;K-Iu" f wlw u^"* ^^^^ ^^^^ somebody goes through. The feeling Is that people 
think they have been communicated with only In those times In which they have been com- 
municated m the way they want to be communicated with, about the things they want to 

tV^' ^^^y ^^"^ ^^'^ Reeling afterwards. If you don't get it first 
hand, if that s the way you want It. It doesn't make any difference how many times you've 
heard it~you haven't been communicated with. Now. this is a problem. There's no 
question about it. 

tMnt tL-r^!"^."^^ ^° 0^ ^e^"9 communicated with or you 

think this IS one of your major concerns and certainly you're not alone. 

Another issue that came up, and I'll try to put this in a slightly different 
o?"Jh^ .^SoLh''''^ been recorded, was the frustration that seems to arise because 
kLI L^i f^^"^ '"^^^^ ?^ potential participants in governance. I counted up that If you 
JiMl^'^i'"^ expansion internally within a campus between the potential parti- 
cipants, and the horizontal expansion between the campus and the external places with 
legislators, councils on education, etc. -you end up with something like 21 that you 
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hL''"''?!^^'^ ^^^^ are potential participants in some kind of governance or administra 

wi2;LA?/°" '"k^^ ! "'•^ « ^ "^any yora?rinvolved with and 

whether all want to be at the same level or whether thev can L ns^f thl^o 4c fh,-! 
trustration or concern I think about the wide^ of a process ' ' 

bilitv ^ ?I''lJhia^/H??f^^^'^ business of accountability and responsi- 
tJli?;i«,l difference m who one is accountable to or responsible to' ArP 

P0lic1es"°an'"lm;;f™fL!I:?J''*' """"-"S. »11 problems, all activities, all 

Itllrtf,/. nlLIc? 1!*"*"'°?.'!^^ "t^ '■^"^'■6 ""e same administrative and governance 

Ihis anernoon ^I^„n^'[^^^'?5 ^5",^°" ' ^^"^ t"^' been talked about aSal" 
<TJ Can you be select? Do you have to have everythlno run throuah the 

to™^:r "oos;;5Tr0Tfin„°'"/'^ ^""""^ °' adm1n1sterij;g''and gove^Sj^g^n Srder 
If ?hfngs'frJS'hapJe1in5° governance In tSe position 

=„w . J''^r^ seems to be confusion between what I could call a recomraendlna authnrifu 
a final authority that's been given through some kind of ru lH V^gSlatfo n law or 
IXl.]'^ tl'V ^"f'^ f « necessarily synonomous. There are tSs wh ch'thi 
authority that one has is recommending. If everybody accepts it UD the linror rtn™, 

au?h!;Uv''Lf«LS'''%r"n 'k* " tl x 1 ad reJoS^e ding 

authority had final authority because it was all accepted without any change or vlto. 

fhic ^f!"^ i° ^ mixing, as far as I'm concerned, and I thought the soeaker 

this morning did a fantastic Job of attempting to lay the ground work on the differsnrp 
between administration, governance structure and process But agX, Tt seemed to ™ 
uS La? U Silfi^'uT ""liberal concept or'so^^way glTfo luTi 

or discriet^df r ? S^l ^ '■"P""" *° ^"^y them In mixed models 

I f: , • ' picked out from one conversation, "Governance if we don't Lvo 

fellt^irX X-'^ei ^^^^ Ooverna^ce,\hi„g1 Va";S\arn!^^ 

''J tliat there has to be structure and organization of some kind 
siJuctur^!'" «^«^Vthing that happens. t^ere?s some kind of 

The important thing* it seems to me is that reaardless of thp (itnirf-M^-o 

?hSr'f»''°". ' ^"'J ^"^^^ to people 2ho o?lra?e H. Tte SSple and 

L"^ I°"k f ^ the energlzers of any kind bf structure or organ zati^n tharyou 
set up And anybody can keep any kind of machinery from not functionina It I2m/tn 

Sum esV and J"" "^^^ People business ra^Ser ?han'a lot f'SIhe? 

business, and we get organized for governance for other kinds of things. 

We talked about negotiations, of consensus, colleglal ity; it seems to me that 

«u1n?ir'l ^LroL^ ?^t.'?^™*''^"'I'3^^? to'make struct r"k F e^ 

quentiy, 1 hear people talking about goals, but I didn't really hear as much aho.it »hat 
the way is that we can go about making the business that we have at hand that nf Vom 
munity college education, work better? function^b^tter anrenTup"i?h betSr eta??o"n. 
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Because this is the bus 1ness ->that's why we try to organize. Again, I come back to 
the fact that in organizations elsewhere* the flavoring, the thing that makes it palat- 
able, that makes it work is trust and faith, the part that has to go into this for any 
organization to go. Structures don't solve governance problems by themselves. People 
do. I think most people understood this and recognized it, although they were concerned 
about structure. 



Can all things be compromised, was a question that was asked. Can all things in 
the education world be compromised-or are there certain kinds of things that don't lend 
themselves to some kind of middle-ground compromise like objective things that relate 
to r.umeric^^l or other things. Are there some given things that have to be held that may 
come from any source that's involved in the process. Also, can we assume that fre- 
quently the means get confused and become more important than the end, the reason for 
which we're doing things. We do get ourselves tied up in governance participation and 
have means as goals, and the means by which we get there become of prime imoortance 
and we feel successful if we can establish or get across something that relates to 
that. 



T l^^'^^^f 3 'Ot said aI>out power and authority, and less said about influence than 
I thought. The student speaker this morning indicated that maybe one of the greatest 
sources that students or perhaps anyone else has is influence, and however they mani- 
pulate or use their talents in order to get ideas across. But. power, authority and 
influence once in a while seemed to be referred to the idea that if you had it and used 
It properly, you got your own way. It seems to me that isn't necessarily always true. 

I would say that this has been a marvelous discussion; that the big job ahead 
IS to be able to raise one's sights, raise discussion to a more conceptual level relative 
to the problems, concerns and issues that relate to the operation at all levels and in 
all ways in the community colleges; to try to look upon decision-making not as a single 
act, but as a process that can be charted, that can be worked out, that can be layed out 
Frequently, I find that where we get into trouble is that we think of it as some sort of 
a one-time act, like stamping "good", "choice" or something on meat; if vou don't have 
your hand on the stamp, you're not involved, you haven't participated, the decision- 
making is outside, where you may have a great amount more influence or more authority 
other than that one act. 

Again, I would like to compliment the three speakers this morning, because I 
thought they really did what they were being asked to do. They gave a framework, a 
conceptual framework that did an excellent job. I would also indicate that frcm'what 
I listened to people talking about, because they got it at a differen level, that most 
people are really concerned about the same things. They may be concerned about how to 
do them in a different way, or their role in doing them in a different way. There is 
great similarity in concerns that may come out if one looked at this. I always think 
of the story they tell about the fellow whose sign said, "Julius Schmidt, Chinese 
Laundry." They could never figure out why, "Julius Schmidt, Chinese Laundry." So 
finally one fellow asked him how this happened. "Well, I came to this country, I came 
through Ellis Island and you had to be processed. The fellow ahead of me, they asked 
questions-- 'What's your name, where are you from.' The fellow said he was Julius Schmidt. 
Then they asked me what my name was and I said 'Sam Ping' and ever since that time I've 
been Julius Schmidt. 



Frequently people are really talking about the same things here. The way to get 
there may be different because of the place from which on3 comes in relationship to 
governance. So I would hope that whatever processes you people go through, you can go 
frofii these steps by identifying concerns and issues; th?.t you would be able to move to 
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some kind of positive program-approach in which you look upon orobl em- solving in a 
a% concern, of "r?r%i"K! ^y^tejatic way to be able to identify some concerns that 
Zl r?n Lfl • ^° information and everything about that 

J-'i ^2" ""^^ alternative ways one might go in order to 

Tul tAl It °r governance system or the way of making decisions; that you would 
nn! nJ^fLc ^2 ^^^^ ^^9"'*® consequences if yiu moved in any 

one of these directions, because it isn't just the alternative that is important it's 

imnorJanf I T?^ ''^^ ^? "^^^ ^^^P seems to ^U awfuny 

Zn Jj?L''f f most decisions on how one does things and how one moves are based 
^nJ. ^1 ^hf '^"^ P^'^^^ss, or are based upon the value judg- 

ments of the kind of consequences that one can accept at a given ooint in time So it 

l'TJV\^^'^r !rr°^\^"^ ^"^"'•e' ^he^^ seens ti be p?enty !o dS You hive 

at^?eLt ?n ^ptHnn'Jn T J' '"^"^^'^ '° P^°P^^ ^^^'^ moming who started yoS o??! 
at least in getting to the framework in order to talk about governance. 
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REFLECTIONS 

by Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 



I have heard some of the most articulate student statements it has ever been 
my good fortune to listen to. An important resource but I hope not viewed so much 
as an ally in internal battles as a voice within and outside the system call i no for 
more conwitment to the goals all share. 

At times, I have heard faculty and presidents make statements that sounded 
as if each felt U might be possible to improve their position somewhat at the ex- 
^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ recognition of some interdependent ies 

that bind all constituents together, as well as a growing awareness that competition 
for the highest point on the boat ought to give way to an arrangement where everyone 
can lend a hand to manning the pumps. I found among both groups a sincere comnitment 
to some common goals. I found much less evidence of a willingness to credit the other 
party with honorable intentions. In short, each group seems to feel its personal 
goals are based on a sincere desire to promote an improved quality of education while 
concluding that the other is pursuing selfish Interests. I'm sure the truth lies 
somewhere between and probably is worth discovering so that 1t can form a basis for 
more honest communication and cooperation. 

I found the same tensions between campus and state office personnel that I 
have observed in other states such as Connecticut. North Carolina, and Minnesota 
where there exist state systems funded by state legislatures. I have found In such 
systems a reluctance on the part of administrators and faculty to become Involved 
in meaningful problem solving at the campus level because of uncertainty about the 
extent of campus decision-making authority. I have seen the opposite side of the 
coin also and am convinced that the Individual college will never feel that It has 
all of the autonomy it needs as long as the system continues In existence. While 
the centralization -decentralization argument can never finally be resolved, a clean 
definition of campus and system responsibilities could reduce the degree of Insecurity 
ot college staff members and create an Improved climate for cooperative interaction. 

I heard some suggest that the process of definition could be applied to col- 
lege problems also, to identify the Issues with which each constituency should be 
primarily concerned. I would urge you to be very careful about the degree of reliance 
you place on this approach. The situation determines who is Interested in what issue, 
and Interest determines who participates. No Issue can ever be permanently assigned 
to one group or, for that matter, to either the college or the state system. It Is 
Z^'l^l problem-solving procedures that are open to Influence when Interest is 

high but which can function without Involvement when the opooslte condition prevails. 

In this regard, I would like to suggest to you what I believe to be one of the 
most significant techniques available to institutions and systems. That concept Is 
conditional decision-making. Since most decisions in areas Involving college operation 
are not controversial , they can be made by administrators with the understanding that 
If one is really blown. It can be referred to an alternative solution through a governance 
procedure. But things should never be referred to a governance procedure as a matter of 
form unless that's the only way of getting them done appropriately. 

The concept of conditional decision-making applies not only to administrative 
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responsibilities, but also to committees. If we identify a series of related Issues 
that are important enough to merit the- appointment of a standing committee, the 
decisions of that committee should be final, subject to the right of designated staff 
members to challenge the committee decision when it seems unsound. It is terribly 
patr(nizing to faculty and students to appoint them to a standing comnlttee and then 
to stress that they are advisory in nature and that they are appointed only to make 
recommendations to the president. You can achieve the same results by designating 
committees as having decision-making authority, and then reserving the right to chal- 
lenge decisions for good reasons. This method does work and does not compromise the 
accountability of the president. 

The argument of accountability Is often used as a justification for retaining 
all decision-making authority at the level of the president. You need to be aware 
that this is a fundamental cause of the lack of trust which several people commented 
upon yesterday. When a president says. "I am accountable, therefore I must make the 
final decision, what he is really saying Is. "I don't trust my subordinates or the 
faculty to make decisions on which I am prepared to be evaluated." Lack of trust 
breeds lack of trust. The union movement and the detailed and lengthy contracts 
which I reviewed last night say quite clearly. "I don't trust administrators to make 
any decisions In areas that affect me." If you want to find the source of distrust 
that concerns you, you need look no further than these mutually-related proclamations 
of distrust and their continuing fall out. 

For accountability is multi -directional . Whenever a relationship exists, 
whether defined in law, spelled out in a contract, or simply a product of common involve- 
ment in a mutual enterprise, there is two-way accountability. Teachers cannot teach 
unless students learn and administrators m'.^ntain the integrity of the institutional 
operation. Trustees can carry out their le^l responsibilities only with the coopera- 
tion of those they employ and those that are served. Each relationship carries with 
It behavioral expectations. It is these expectations that constitute the basis for 
judging accountability. The expectations that are not defined in writing are just as 
important as the ones that are. A failure to live up to expectations provokes cor- 
responding failure in the other p3irty to the relationship. For example a failure by 
administrators or faculty to respect the professional integrity of the other will in- 
evitably lead to behavior which justifies this lack of trust. 

Finally, I am constrained to agree with Senator Shoemaker on one significant 
point. The public and the legislature really don't give a damn about the games we 
play in the name of governance. They are not paying for governance, they are paying 
for education. Unfortunately, they tend to judge the quality of the educational 
process by the statements we make about each other— since they can't observe any changes 
in the students--and by the extent to which we seem committed to a common goal. 
The public is bound to lose confidence in us if we have no confidence in each other 
We cannot diminish one another without harming our total enterprise. In an era of 
stress, we may not be able to afford the luxury of family quarrels. 

In this conference. In addition to some of these problems that I've Identified 
I ve also seen a mutual reaching out. People who have for good reasons, developed a * 
fund of distrust, at least opened themselves to listening to what other people have to 
say. I would that this conference would serve, as John Mundt said yesterday, as the 
point from which some continuing efforts might be made by this system to restore confi- 
dence in each other, and through that, the public's confidence in the entire system 
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REFL ECTIONS 

by (fi chard "J. Frankie 



I was a little distressed yesterday in terms of how we went into such a quandry 
over definitions. So, I went to my notes just to get us off to some point of departure 
and found a bulletin that had been sent out from Berkeley that was written by Bud 
Hodgekinson who later put out a book called Power and Authority and then another one 
called Go vernance and Factions - Who Decide s Who Decides . This is what he said about 
governance as this commission was formed at the Center for Research at Berkeley "The 
basic question underlying our study is, What Is the nature of governance? Is it or- 
ganization charts, is it committees, or is it protest or dectsion-making? The thesis 
of the study, of course. Is that governance is many things; informal channels as well 
as formal channels, reason as well as emotion. Individuals as well as groups, per- 
suasion as well as power, decisions made as well as decisions avoided. Governance deals 
with the problems perceived by those who have some cc-nection with the campus." 

I think it is very appropriate for our meeting today, as we discussed so much 
about governance but didn't zero In on the definition. I think It is very crucial that 
governance certainly deals with the problems perceived by those who have some connec- 
tion with our community college campuses. 

I mentioned yesterday that we have some degree of a process of antagonistic 
cooperation. I must say that in our group, particularly as we focused on faculty roles 
our group had a certain sense of antagonism and tension. But as the late Martin Luther 
King said: "Out of our discussion which started out with a feeling of a certain degree 
of threat, (all the faculty present Indicated that they had been co-opted, that they 
had not participated In planning, and that what was the purpose for this veryr^ason of 
all the various segments and elements) but as the group gathered, all these academi- 
cians, I saw, as Martin Luther King said, "a certain creative tension that built up." 
And central to this discussion was this whole focus on collective bargaining. So I 
thought I might share a few comments from Bud Hodgekinson 's book (which I commend to 
all of you on this whole area of power and authority) as there were several terms used 
yesterday and one seemed to have a good handle on what we meant by government, govern- 
ance, power. Influence. I think Dean Giles mentioned. "What are these resources of 
Influence that various people bring to bear." 

One of the chapters had to do with Ray Howe's paper on faculty roles, so I 
thought I might just excerpt some quotes to think about in terms of discussion for todav 
that grew out of our discussion about faculty roles and the fact that this group of 20 ' 
or 25 even came to a consensus and some resolutions In regards to this very crucial pro- 
cess of collective bargaining. Ray Howe said: "It's long been recognized by most of 
those In the field that there has been a sense of alienation of teaching faculty from 
aAnlnl strati on. and perhaps even vice-versa. It may be characterized as a kind of a cold 
war of long standing, and It's now becoming Increasingly hot." As a visitor meeting with 
this group, I must say that our discussion got Increasingly hot. He went on to write- 
Of course the radical change In our society serves only to accentuate the tension, if 
conflict- reducing and tension-relieving ir^chanisms are either necessary or desirable 
why can we not call upon the traditional mechanisms and expect reasonably and confidently 
that theywlll suffice. This was the first predictable reaction to the specter of col- 
lective bargaining, especially evident in the community college." 
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He goes on to quote some aspects from John Livingston who was active in faculty 
senates in California. Ray then wrote, "Collective bargaining will come only when 
and if the faculty asks for it. In an increasing number of states where enabling 
legislation has been enacted, it must come if faculty so choose." 

I must say that our faculty that met yesterday seemed to come very strongly 
in that direction, Mat they are choosing to have collective bargaining. 

Ray then wrote: "I think faculty members need no external stimulus to or- 
ganize themselves to relate to administration save that provided by the temper of 
the times. Faculty may desire an alternative to the current course; but if such an 
alternative is to have any hope of acceptance, it must possess tm basic character- 
istics--strong organization and direct group action. No substitutes for these 
characteristics are likely to be allowed. Currently, union-like pursuits offer 
them, and faculty body after faculty body is finding it relatively often amazinqlv 
easy to turn Us back on the unions of professionalism in favor of the reality of 
power." 

I would think today, as we reflect on the actions of yesterday that I would 
anticipate that this would be an aspect that these faculty groups— whether they are 
AAHE, or affiliated with AFT, or AHE or Teamsters— look at very hard, in terns 
of developing their resources and influence. 

Another topic that came up is the area of government. Dick Richardson's book 
has an excellent chapter with his co-author John Mallet from Ohio, who was Chancelor 
of the board of regents as they moved into their statewide coordinating board, and a 
former president, and professor of political science. He is now vice-president of 
the Academy of Educational Development in Washington working with Al Youik. 

I thought I might conclude my remarks with sone coiwients by John Moleski 
from a speech that he gave on "Government in the American Colleges and Universities" 
at the University of Toledo. He said, "As I have already observed, government is 
ordered and ruled. Government involves purpose, organs of decision-making, admini- 
stration, and financing. If there is to be a new constitution for the government of 
the college, such a constitution will have to provide a framework of processes 
responsive to these four requirements." 

I think what this group is suggesting is change; change in the involvement of 
students, changes in terms of this mechan-.sm for faculty, changes in academic staff 
which is a very important part of our academic community. 

He said: "The administration element in our colleges has possessed the power 
of government because it did provide in the past a sense of purpose, an effective 
mechanism for decision-making, an administrator aparatus, and some direction for 
financing the college enterprise. If faculties and student bodies are now to assume 
a greater role m the govermient processes of the colleges, then these groups must 
develop some sense of objective to be realizw-d, an effective mechanism of decision- 
making, some method for directing the administrative aparatus for operation of tfe 
college, and last but not least, a financial program." 
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REFLECTIO NS 

by Alan R. Shark 



When I got up this morning, and tried to decide about some reflections, I 
^poi'what n^fTected!"'"' ' ''''''''^ ^ '^^^^^ '^'^^'^ 

Not too long ago. I was in the State of Oregon. One of the student body 
presidents raised his hand and he said: "I have a problem." 

I said, "Well, what is it?" 

He said. "I'd like to talk to you about it afterward." 
dent body here*"""^^^' "^^^^ question you have might be answerable to the stu- 

t L Jl^ ^^^^^ ^^'s of personal." And I was trying to think- 

^^'S^"^ r°7 university of Alaska-and I don't know too mich about 

F nM; iTd !^Sp?? wLf ?! P'^J^f was because he looked quite concerned. 

Mnany. i said, Well, what is it. you've got to tell me what it is." 

I don't Sp'c^7®!il:ii 5;°" university language; I said, "no 

T yj^l* ^® ^ commuter campus and we have a hell of a lot of apathy " 

beJSJSe invS?ved"'' ^""P^^tance of the concern for apathy, and getting students to ^ 

Yesterday, we spoke about the two major areas: One: We can assume evervthina 
is going well. I certainly would like to think that, many faculty would likl us to 
th nk that, many administrators would like us to think that. I really would like to 
think that, that we could just go to school to learn, and perhaps not take part in that 
decision-making process. But I disagree very strongly wi th Senator Shoemak^. and I 
??Snfnn^fffo^^ to hear his response, when he m^ntToned the 

itJllL^J.l^'i'^T^ Influence or student role in the decision ^making process. 
I kept quiet. ^ '"^"^'^^ ''"^^ wire so good. 

^ f^^'^t! 3" the system but I fhint that the acdJ^uic ca„ipi.s 

fV^'ia^^K J^'^ experimental territory for this kind of thing, for the exploration 

J.J/IV' ^ ^^y'^^ "^^"9 word "governance" and we are using the 

word "Senates ' we are using very interesting governmental terms. It is a very artifi- 
cial type setting. It's an artificial community of interest. However, since this 
an artificial setting and it is a condition of learning. I think ?harstSdSs re^^^ m.i.t 
play a more important role in the decision- making proci s StCdents should bl Joncem^ 
fte^c1Vr\"fL^^^^^^^ ^"^^"^^^^^ - equallf ^thlyZ""!^ 

r ^"^'^ J^^^eard a few words here in the last 24 hours and it sounds like some- 
thing from a thesaurus. The word "interest;" we certainly got the word "interest" roused 
tT.T J^'-^e^ talking about it. ano shared the word "interest" in concerns of each of * 
the constituenc es. We used the word "empathy." when we can say that one might be able 
to emphathize with another, though I'm not sure how far we went in that area 



We used the word "sympathy." Maybe that was more reflected in students than 
anyboay else. We used the word "concern." We were concerned about all the components 
and influences and effects that we're talking about. We used the word "understanding," 
where we made an attempt to understand each of the different constituencies. We used 
the word respect," which I think is extremely important. We used the word "willinqness " 
which IS even more important, because that kind of suggests action. We used the word 
consensus, we used the word "conwitment," and we used the word "action." And it's that 
last word I think is the most important. When I spoke yesterday I said .h'-re are really 
three phases of governance. One is the beginning when you formulate a charter. Second, 
when you create the body; and thirdly the body creates the functional components which 
might be the committees. I like to think of this symposium as the charter, the 
beginning. One way to reflect the comn.itment that I see around here, might be to start 
an ongoing commission out of this body to really investigate governance, to put the 
commitment into the form of guidelines or some kind of statement of policy to reflect 
that, so that we have the next step. I would like to see the next step. 

Whenever I'm meeting a student body, I always set the next date. That's one 
way of setting the next agenda, and that's certainly something to think about. 



That is one thing 




Every student government that I visit across this country has one basic scenario 
which really upsets me. That ir, there is always a student body president who has a 
vice-president or a coup against him, and a coup against the coup, and a coup against 
against the coup. Also on that same campus, there's a problem on which they 
feel the constitution is not operating. I could collect something that would resemble 
the Encyclopedia Bntanica for one year of just student constitutions that were thrown 
out across the country. But every year we have new student governments, and if a guv 
makes it from one point to the other, he should be congratulated if he's not impeached 
or threatened to be impeached. If the constitution can survive two semsters or two 
academic years, that constitution should be saved apH cherished. Maybe evi^n framed 
And yet, every student group thinks that this is on.y their problem. I always have to 
reassure people. They always feel good when they come around; I tell them that they're 
not the only ones, they're not alone, that their problems are everybody else's pro- 
blems. It means it's not unique here in the State of Washington, it's not unique in 
the State of New York or in the middle of Kansas-it's everywhere. It kind of means 
that maybe there are some basic solutions that we can start looking at. It's confer- 
ences like these that inspire me- to go in those kind of directions. And, that's why 
If we can get that kind of conmitment to move on, what's the next step, the next state, 
what s on the agenda; that certainly would make me feel a lot happier; and these stu- 
dent 9-oups, because this is what students really need. 

When it comes to definitions, we do get very complicated. I had my staff ore- 
pare a glossary of governance terms. And. I would just like to share with you fifteen 
terms of influence in the form of participation to show you how complicated things get 
You have the term, participatory democracy." and we have the term "participatory mlmber- 
ship, we have the term "procedural democracy," "procedural membership." we have 
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presence^ we have "continuous presence," we have "non-continuous presence," we have 
continuous menbership," "non-continuous menbership," 'l)articipatory input," "oartici- 
patory role," "advisory role," "consultative role," "tokenisfn," and no participation 
at an. As I said yesterday, we can devise all of the most beautiful documents in 
the world. As I walked into Hunter College in the City University of New York I found 
?f?n?r!f adults saying: "This is the plan that we drew up?" One thing that cer- 

*® P^^" °^ "° system of governance can be derived or 

accomplished until we accomplish one major goal-and that's with a capital "F"-and 
that s faith. Unless we can derive the faith of different constituencies, no plan is 
going to work on any campus, and any system. Maybe that's our major goal-faith and 
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REFLECTIONS 

by Senator W. Joseph Shoemaker 



I'd like to take off from where Mr. Shark left off. I'd like to have you 
thinking about what's good for your college, because I think every thing we're talking 
about, in the final analysis, relates to what's good for your college. I'll tell you 
that that's how I look at it from the legislative standpoint, and that's more or less 
what my reflections are going to be, because I think a symposium like this is good too. 
I don't think there's been enough controversy. I haven't seen anybody punch anybody 
in the nose yet. I don't think unless you bring out all the things that are bugging 
you, you have a chance to really come to some kind of a consensus. 

The committee that I chair in the legislature, the Joint Budget Committee, as 
far as I'm concerned everything turns on my funding, financing, whatever you want to 
call it— budgeting; in the final analysis, that's what everybody's competing for. We 
hear the budgets of all 27 institutions of higher learning in Colorado— ranging from 
the University of Colorado through the state college systems, to the community college 
system. We hear each president and his group come in and make a presentation. 
This particular year, we took our budget hearings out to each one of the individual in- 
stitutions so that the students and faculty could be there and could hear what we did 
to that college president. When he got done making his budget presentation, and we 
got done asking our questions, they all came up and hugged him because they said "We 
didn't know what sons of bitches you were putting up with." They saw how that legisla- 
tive group is, and for the first time, I think, they understood what that college presi- 
dent was up against, because they thought he hadn't been making a case for their 
particular point before. And, in each one of our hearings, we gave whoever wanted to 
from the student body or the faculty a chance to stand up and say what they had on their 
minds. We learned a lot from that too. As a matter of fact, we're making a very 
significant change in our tuition policy because of what the students of Colorado State 
University came up with in terms of how they thought it was unfair or not right that we 
were charging indirect costs into the tuition money. We're going to change that on 
account of the work that that group did. 

In my analysis, I think the faculty is the most important thing in an institution 
of higher learning. Now. wait a minute until you've heard the rest of it. In order to 
try and come to what the facts are, what the issue is. I have listened and listened— 
and this is particularly true of legislators, they do everything but get to the issue, 
or they do everything except talk about the facts; they're as emotional as anybody else— 
until you can get down to the fact— what's the problem— what are the solutions to the 
problem, how do you know at the end of a given point in time whether you've solved that 
problem. 

We budget more and more and it's tough because it takes more and more time. I 
spend six months out of the year. $35 a day— and iriy hourly rate goes for $50 as a lawyer, 
but I only do it because I like it. I like being a legislator. I'm on the budget 
committee .\nd I've been on it for 12 years— ever since I've been in the legislature— be- 
cause al» the issues finally come to us. Our six person committee debates with ourselves 
on everything. We don't have unanimity on our committee, but we do have a system that if 
the vote is 3-3, it's no vote, but if it's 4-2 that's the position of the budget 
coiranittee so everybody else doesn't tear us apart, because everybody else is against the 
budget committee. But I'm saying that we still try to boil it down to what is the issue. 
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In terms of budqeting for a college. I can tell you» the college that comes for- ■ 
ward, proud of themselves, and with a good program for those students. Is the one that's 
going to get the money. We have a commission on higher education that reviews all the 
budgets and we have the board of conwiunity colleges which reviews all the budgets So 
by the time the college president gets in front of us, he's been pretty well screened up 
to that point. So we have a way of saying, "Is there anything you asked for that you 
didn t get from all these others?" That puts him between a rock and a hard place, be- 
cause he doesn t know whether or not he should really say. He doesn't know whether he 
shou.d reaUy let it be known that this board cut him back or the commission cut him 
back. We encourage him to do it on the basis that there very well could be something 
that he wants to emphasize that we would be willing to fund if he shows that he's gnt 
nis facts and that it's going to accomplish something. 

Out of the 200 budgets we hear, for about six a year we'll give the administrator 
more money than either one of the other parties had cut him down to. Whether ySi call it 
a bonus or an additional way of funding, he jnderstands that he might be, if he makes 
a good case, going to get some more money. I'm saying the reason I think the faculty is 
the most important thing is because they are the lawyer. They're the ones that are 
rendering service, and a service is being rendered for the benefit of the student, who 
t T^K• f"^- reason, and I'll answer Mr. Shark's question of me. the reason 

why I think you have to be practical about the role of the student unless you've got a 
bunch of professional students who are around who are going to be the spokesmen of the 
student-.if you re talking basically about a four-year student, my experience-and I've 
got a girl who is a senior at the University of Colorado, a son who is a freshman, and 
two more coming along--my experience is, the first year they just get their feet on the 
ground If they re lucky. The second year they begin to decide what they want to do 
academically, and maybe it's the third year that they feel they have the time that they 
can take part in the student movement, the student input, the student role, and so forth. 
By the time they become of the quality of the students who have been here today, stand 
up and be spokesmen, they're about ready to graduate. So from a practical standpoint, 
they re going to go on. and somebody else has got to come along. That is not like that 
college president or that board of trustees, or those faculty members, who are going to 
be here and here and here, and on and on and on. It's not fair that the student is on 
the same basis as somebody else, because he's not. as far as I'm concerned. I think that 
the more the students have developed the case the better they are. I was very impressed 
by the homework that the students had done here yesterday. 

I'd just like to conclude by saying this: I think that the impression you people 
make with your egislators is the single most important thing. It's sort of interesting 
that there aren t any legislators from Washington here, but. maybe that was on purpose- 
maybe it was because you wanted to have your in-house thing without brinqinq the ' 
legislature in. ' ^ 

I think the only way you have a hand in getting to the solution of the controversy 
is to get right to the controversy and understand the emotions that are involved. When 
I attended the faculty meeting yesterday. I heard somebody say that the only reason this 
conference was being held is because John Mundt is running for United States Senator and 
I knew that s the way that people think. And, that's understandable because people have 
a way of relating an issue to a personality. 

But I found out the hard way that you don't win ball games on personalities. You 
don t really win ball games in taking on a personality, because you have taken away some 
of your own power by getting off of the issue. And. besides I don't think that, by and 
large, the constituents appreciate getting into personalities. You've got to stick to the 
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issue, and if you do that, make your case to the legislature. I believe Washington 
js the same as Colorado in that in the final analysis the legislature is going to decide. 
I think that's right in Washington. I know that's right in Colorado, ru tell you it's 
damn well right in Colorado. The legislature Is going to resolve it in the final analysis 
and that's what we're elected to do. There's 135 in the spnate and 65 in the house, and 
in the final analysis, the people have the say-so about us. 

So, as you get the experience of meeting together I would buy that suggestion all 
the way. I would even suggest, as I heard in the faculty yesterday, that the faculty have 
a separate meeting. I think it's a great idea so that all faculty members--and just 
faculty members— can get together and decide what their role is in this system. But as 
you do get together and come up with these Ideas and you do make plans, and you do narrow 
out the issues, and you do come up with solutions, then vou must have a way of evaluating 
whether that solution is any good or not, 

I'll close with my final hang-up on educators— that is they don't like to be 
evaluated. Nobody does. Nobody likes to have somebody say, "Did I do a good job or 
didn't. I do a good job; did I really produce for my clients, the students." In my busi- 
ness there are 2000 lawyers in Denver so if they don't like me, they can just go down 
the street; there's another lawyer, he'll probably charge less. You've got to come up 
with a system so that the general public feels that you really are concerned about pro- 
viding good services to the students. I really don't think you want the legislature to 
get involved except as a last resort, that you really should resolve things yourselves. 
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Closing Remarks 

-JOHN C, MUNDT 



CLOSING RE MARKS 
by John C. Mundt 



My first overriding impression, despite all the arguments and disagreements, 
is that everyone Is glad he or she Is here. There is a unanimous feeling that the 
conference was necessary and helpful. 

My second impression is an expressed concern that» while the symposium was 
needed, there are no concrete results. It was not held for that purpose. There was 
no secret model somebody was going to impose on somebody else. It is now evident 
there were no hidden agendas. This was an open conference. But. I think people do 
minute ^^^^^ question is, what should they be? I'll come to that in a 

The third Impression is a state board/state staff Impression. We thought we 
? ^^^^ communication structures: the conferences going on regarding the 

statewide salary schedule, the policy development groups that worked on student acti- 
vity fees and athletics, the Legislative Council, the Six-year Plan, this governance 
symposium, and the establishment of state staff positions at the request of system 
constituencies. But these are not working as well as we thought. I think you will 
agree we have tried. We must now make these— and other procedures— work better. 

I do think the conference has Improved understanding between constituencies— 
at least ♦'or the people here. 

M^ * impression Involves that intangible and elusive factor called trust 

All of the outside resource people ??potted this: Or. Richardson noted the "unwillinq-* 
ness to credit other fellows with honorable intentions." Professor Frankie talked 
Of the need for tens ion- reducing mechanisms." Alan Shark referred to campuses as 
experimental centers for faith," and Senator Shoemaker warned of the impression that 
family fights have on legislators. ' 

What can we do from this point on? We should give consideration to three 
things: a Phase II conference this fall; an effort to take steps to define the re- 
lationships between district-level and state-level responsibilities; and perhaps under- 
take some similar activity at the district or campus level. I am not going to address 
the latter. There is great and desirable diversity at the local level. That is a 
local matter and should be handled locally. 

u * .J" discussing a Phase II conference. I want to refer to Bill Munz' question 
about the faculty resolution. I want to propose a little different idea; an all- 
system annual meeting. There could be separate sessions for faculty and students, 
etc.. as we did here. But there could also be four or five panels or meetinqs on 
topics of common concern. So let us consider a follow-up Phase II conference. 

/ lot of you, if I hear you right, would not want to see the interest and 
enthusiasm of this symposium die. We need some mechanism for giving continuing atten- 
tion to important subjects. I would hope that Alan Shark's and Bob Hamiirs plan and 
the suggestion of others that the question of governance be given continuing attention 
can be heeded. We would be open to suggestions. As I said at the outset-we did not 
come to the conference with any particular proposal or model. 
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In regard to state-level/district-level responsibilities, I want to assure 
you thafl will provide leaders;. Ipr in grappling with* that question. This is a 
solvable subject— we should ret-iln a high level of local responsibility and have 
sufficient unity as a system to deal with the executive and legislative branches. 
It obviously calls for some sort of balance-«with mutual understanding of what is 
necessary. 

CONCLUSION 

The questions we have raised regarding collective bargaining, governance, 
responsibility and relationships are difficult problems. 

For example, how can you go hairener and tongs all morning in a collective 
bargaining session and then at 2:00 In the afternoon meet in another room and talk 
about the goals and objectives of the district or system in the Six-year Plan? 

We must constantly shift gears. This requires very mature people and a high 
degree of tolerance and patience. It also requires a broad knowledge of the facts— 
like the Immense Impact of third party agencies on everything we do. Very little 
was said about that in this conference and yet at the state board level we must deal 
with it constantly. 

I think we can meet the challenge if we try to maintain our professional re- 
lationships; if we are sufficiently determined that mutual respect and trust must be 
preserved; If we apply a relaxed approach in our inter-personal relationships; and, 
If we keep our sense of humor. 
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